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... A Specialized Paper 
Tailored to Industry’s Buying Habits 


It’s standard practice for many industrial plants 
to buy DIRECT the heating, piping and air condi- 


tioning equipment they require. 


However many other industrial plants regularly 
buy their heating, piping and air conditioning equip- 
ment THROUGH CONTRACTORS. 


Yes, selling American industry is definitely a 
TWO-WAY job — with TWO-WAY advertising 


coverage definitely necessary. 


Futhermore the sales picture is a very similar one, 
when you consider commercial, public and institu- 
tional building requirements. That’s why it’s so 
highly important to use HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
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Business Paper Advertising Volume 
Reaches $178 Million in 1946 


By A. R. VENEZIAN 
Manager Statistical and 
Sales Service Department, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York. 


DVERTISERS, agencies and pub- 

lishers have long been interested 
in obtaining an accurate estimate of 
the total volume of advertising in 
business papers. 

Until several years ago, even rough 
estimates of business paper advertis- 
ing volume were not available, It was 
anyone’s guess as to how much adver- 
tising was being placed in business 
papers. 

Many estimates have been available 
on the volume of business placed in 
various other types of advertising 
media, such as outdoor, radio, 
newspapers, general magazines and 
even direct mail. 

Business paper figures, however, 
have been a “problem child.” There 
are so many business papers that the 
facts have not been as concentrated 
as they have been in other types of 
media. As a result, it has been con- 
siderably more difficult to arrive at 
any estimates. 

By the term “business papers,” we 
mean the kind of magazines listed in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s Market 
Data Book or in the business paper 
edition of Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice. We do not include the general 
news or the business news type of pub- 
lication, such as Business Week, For- 
tune, Nation’s Business, Newsweek, 
Time or United States News. Nor do 
we include such newspapers as the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce and the 
Wall Street Journal; or such financial 
publications as Financial World and 
Forbes. 

We do include some 2,000 profes- 
sional, technical, trade and industrial 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Angelo Venezian's careful estimates of advertising volume in 2.000 business papers. 
excluding general business magazines, indicate that earlier estimates were conservative. 
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This chart, based on the 1935-39 period as 100, demonstrates the close correlation between 
business paper advertising and gross national product in prewcy and early war years. 
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How to Turn 


Into a Trade an 


By BYRON F. STEVENS 
Van Auken & Ragland, 


shicag 


‘> 11S IS a case history of maximum 
results on a limited budget. 

It all started when the management 
of the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Des Plaines, Ill., faced a ques- 
tion that confronts every other man- 
agement that completes a new plant 
or an important addition to existing 
facilities, 

Benjamin's answered 
that question, “Shall we dedicate our 


management 


new laboratory with appropriate cere- 
monies and promotion?” in the af- 
With this 


nal, plans accumulated like a down- 


firmative. “go ahead” sig- 


hill snowball. Benjamin's public rela- 


tions and sales promotion depart- 


ments, its advertising agency, pub- 


licity counsel for the architects, and 
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Benjamin Electric dramatizes postwar program; 


publicizes outstanding 


in advertising, 


others interested in the laboratory ex- 
plored every potentially-profitable ave- 
nue of community, employe and trade 
relations. The results gained through 
this thorough planning have had the 
unbelievable qualities of an Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

Out of the simple facts of a new 
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laboratory design 


plant visits. 
laboratory and its dedication came re- 
sults like these: 

A preview for press, industry lead- 
ers, community leaders and suppliers 
that led to feature stories running, 
three, four and eight pages in 36 
business papers with combined circu- 
lation of more than 800,000; news- 
paper stories and pictures in local, 
community and metropolitan papers ; 
and_= strengthened 





and a_ renewed 
recognition by press and industry of iP 
Benjamin’s position in its field. 

An open house for employes, their 
families and neighbors, and leaders of 
surrounding communities which drew 
1,500 visitors; strengthened employe 
and community understanding of the 


; Te i 
purposes of the laboratory building 
and the entire Benjamin plant 
operation. | 


Lead stories in such building and 
construction publications as The 
Architectural Forum, which are es- 
pecially important to Benjamin be- : 
cause their readers are specifiers or 
purchasers of Benjamin equipment. 





Ad tie-ups by building supplies and ; 
equipment manufacturers who fea- i 
7 : 
—_ 


Benjamin Electric Mig. Company's outstand- 
ing results in publicizing its new laboratory 
stem directly from careful planning to utilize | 
every potentially profitable channel! for in- H 
fluencing employe. trade and community 
relations, This chart, prepared by R. W. 
Staud, public relations director, shows in- li 
tegration of dedication with 3-year program. 
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tured the use of their products in the 
Benjamin laboratory in more than 20 
pages of paid advertising, reaching 
more than 500,000 readers. 
Advertising in metropolitan and 
suburban newspapers to follow up the 
attention and interest gained through 
the laboratory promotion by acquaint- 
ing employes and the public with 
Benjamin products, policies and plans. 


Laboratory Cornerstone 
of 3 Year Program 

The Benjamin plant is located in 
Des Plaines, a rapidly-growing suburb 
of Chicago. A leading manufacturer 
of lighting fixtures and equipment, 
the company employes some 600 
people, 65% of whom live in Des 
Plaines, with the remainder coming 
from surrounding towns. 

The laboratory, completed last 
spring, was the first major component 
of a three-year postwar program of 
product development, production and 
market promotion, formulated in the 
waning war days of 1944-45 
(INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Dec., 45). 

Benjamin’s executives foresaw a 
three-way role for the new laboratory 
building: 

1. To provide facilities needed for 
product development and _ testing 
work, and for engineering better 
methods of production. 

2. To serve as a reception center, 
conference and educational meeting 
place where distributors and utili- 
ties’ salesmen could receive intensive 
short courses in selling Benjamin 
products. 

3. To contribute to beautifying 
the plant, the grounds and the 
surrounding area, which was 
rapidly becoming predominantly 
residential in character, 


Architects Studied Public. 
Emplove Relations Problems 

For professional guidance in design 
and planning, the company retained 
Perkins & Will, Chicago, a nationally- 
known company of architects whose 
research in illumination (Architec- 
tural Record, February, 1946) and 
interest in public and employe rela- 
tions made them especially well quali- 
fied for the assignment. 

Under the direction of Hoyt P. 
Steele, Benjamin vice-president, the 
architects designed a modest, but es- 
pecially newsworthy, building. It is 
thoroughly modern in equipment, in 
facilities, and in contemporary archi- 
tectural design. The new $100,000 
building provides for five laboratory 
divisions, an electrical section, a 
physical test section, a photometric 
laboratory, an acoustical laboratory, a 


product development and model shop, 
a reception center, and a conference 
and training room. In designing the 
building, the architects paid special 
attention to opportunities for con- 
tributing to the company’s trade, 
community and employe relations. 

In taking public relations into con- 
sideration, the architects were fitting 
their plans into Benjamin’s continuing 
public and employe relations program, 
conducted by R. W. Staud, director 
of public relations and sales promo- 
tion manager. 

When the building was completed 
last spring, Mr. Staud outlined a thor- 
ough program for advertising, pub- 
licity, and community-trade-employe 
activities designed to capitalize on the 





news elements in the laboratory’s de- 
sign and plan. Working with him on 
the public relations program were Van 
Auken & Ragland, the advertising 
agency, and an outside public relations 
company employed by the architects. 
Broadly speaking, employe and com- 
munity aspects of the program were 
handled by Benjamin’s own public re- 
lations staff. Customer relations, ad- 
vertising and publicity were handled 
by the advertising agency and the 
architects’ publicity man. 
Objectives determined in the plan- 
ning conferences were: 
1. To utilize the building dedi- 
cation as a lever to (a) better un- 
derstanding of functions and opera- 


Benjamin's own space advertising and company publications played a major role in 
laboratory promotion, The Lighting Review and Digest (top, left) carried the story to 
about 20,000 customers and prospects. Plant city ads in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
and community weeklies brought the story to the attention of workers and neighbors. 
The Whistle, internal company publication, recorded the event for employes. Two-color 
business paper ads (bottom, left) reached customers and distributors. Special brochures 
(bottom, right) were mailed to entire public relation lists, from customers to competitors. 
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Manufacturers were quick to sense the possibilities for prceduct 
promotion in using photos of Benjamin’s product development and 


tects Perkins & Will furnished materials and equipment suppliers 


tions of both the laboratory and 
the manufacturing divisions of the 
plant among employes, their fami- 
lies and their friends; and (b) to 
educate press, local community of- 
ficials, suppliers, competitors and 
others on Benjamin facilities and 
policies. 

2. To secure feature story cover- 
age on the laboratory and the dedi- 
cation by slanting special stories to 
increase their interest to publishers 
of various vertical types of business 
papers and by pointing out special 
features of the story to editors of 
horizontal publications, Stories for 
the architectural and construction 
fields stressed materials used, design, 
construction and equipment. Stories 


wa. 
—_ 





Good photos and personalized stories for each 
group of publications contributed to the recep- 
tion of Benjamin's laboratory story among 
business editors. These clippings high 
spot coverage reaching 800,000 circulation. 
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for the genere! electrical, industrial 
and other publications read by Ben- 
jamin customers and prospects em- 
phasized were slanted to the special 
interests of their readers, viz.: 
electrical aspects, electrical publi- 
cations; film training facilities for 
business film papers; customer re- 
ception facilities for sales, adver- 
tising and industrial relations pub- 
lications; model department for 

product design publications, etc. 
3. To tie the entire promotion to 

the company’s 45th anniversary. 
Out of the 
came a program for a complete plant 


planning conferences 
tour which would impress customers, 
employes, community leaders and press 
with the relationship of the laboratory 
to the entire Benjamin picture. This 
program fitted in with Benjamin’s 
employe assemblies which had been 
held from time to time since 1944, 


The wartime assemblies had empha- 
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used ie Dual heating system 


with photos of their product in use and specifications data. Sup- 
pliers tied in with laboratory design and dedication with full page 
testing laboratory in their own space and direct mail ads. Archi- ads in such publications as Architectural Forum, Architectural 


Record, Business Week. and Factory Management and Maintenance. 


sized the importance of maintaining 


standards of quality, of improving 
present products, and of facilitating 
development of new products and 
new ideas in production methods. The 
formal dedication and open house pro- 
gram would also emphasize comple- 
tion of the first stage of the 3-year 
postwar program. 

The dedicatory activities were 
divided into two parts: 


1. A session for press, industry 
leaders, local business leaders, com- 
munity officials and suppliers. This 
event began with a buffet luncheon 
served in the conference-training 
room and the reception center. A 
plant inspection tour and a formal 
dedication ceremony for all em- 
ployes followed. 

2. An open house for employes, 
families and friends, held on the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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60,000 Visit 
New York 
Power 
Exposition 


OWER which 


creates, transmits and applies the 


plant equipment, 
energy to run industry’s wheels, went 
on display in New York’s Grand 
Central Palace Dec. 2-7 in an exposi- 
tion that featured the exhibits of al- 
most 400 manufacturers. An esti- 
mated 60,000 plant engineers, execu- 
tives and others aisles 
of the Palace to examine equipment 
which indicates an even greater and 
field in the 


crowded the 


more efficient power 
future, 

The exposition occupied four floors. 
International Exposition Company, 
New York, 


show held in the Palace for the first 
time since 1940. During the war the 


sponsored the biennial 


34 


re 


PRA 


show had been held in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Quality of attendance was reported 
to be high, and exhibitors could have 
made many spot sales. However, 
“three or four months” was the usual 


story on deliveries. The shadow of 
the coal strike did not darken the 
optimism that seemed to_ prevail 


among exhibitors, and aggressive sell- 
ing keynoted the exposition. In addi- 
tion, the show served as a valuable 
forum for the interchange of infor- 
mation among engineers and execu- 
tives of all echelons. 

Wartime strides in the industry 
were apparent in every booth, Out- 
standing in this respect was the de- 
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By WILLIAM DOTY 


Eastern Editor. 


velopment which has taken place in 
the field of controls such as indicating 
and recording instruments. Another 
area of progress is that which includes 
the transmission of power. Automatic 
clutches, variable drives and other de- 
vices used in transmission are increas- 
ing in number and effciency. De- 
velopments in turbines, in metals, in 
machine tools, in materials handling 
equipment, in blowers and air filtra- 
tion systems—to mention only a few 
lines—will ease the work of the engi- 
neer, Increased power production per 
(Continued on page 104) 


Scenes at the National Ex- 
position of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering in 
New York's Grand Central 
Palace include (top left) 
Bristol Company's exhibit on 
automatic controlling and 
recording instruments. (Top 
right) Visitors stop at 
the McGraw-Hill booth. 


* 


Approximately 60,000 visit- 
ors attended this year's 
17th Annual Power Show 
where 400 exhibits occupied 
four floors of Grand Central 
Palace. Spectators find ex- 
hibits of Russell & Stoll 
Company (lower left) and 
Yarnall-Waring Co, (lower 
right) to be interesting. 
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Qualifying A Trademark for Registration 
Under the Lanham Act 


By WALTER J. DERENBERG 
Attorney, 
Research Institute of America, 


New York. 


In Two Parts. Part I. 
T HERE’S no clear rule as to what 


trademarks can be registered 
under the Lanham Act which be- 
comes effective next July. Section II 
merely says that the mark “must be 
capable of distinguishing the appli- 
cant’s goods.” 

Both the old and the new laws 
stress situations where trademarks 
either cannot be registered at all or 
qualify only under exceptional con- 
ditions. If you avoid these restric- 
tions, chances are your mark will be 
approved. This is why it’s vital to 
understand fully the limitations on 
registration, as explained below. 
Registering Geographical Names 

The Lanham Act makes it easier 
to use geographical names for trade- 
marks. Under the present law, names 
which are “merely geographical” 
can’t be registered, but Section 2e 
of the Lanham Act allows registra- 
tion of such marks if they aren’t pri- 
marily geographically descriptive when 
applied to the goods that carry them. 

The following paragraphs indicate 
the types of names which will thus 
be eligible for the Principal Register 
after July, 1947: 

A word like “Kem” for playing 
cards will be registrable even though 
it is the name of a river in Siberia. 
This word wasn’t considered eligible 
for registration under the present 
law. 

Observation: Until quite recently, 
the Patent Office refused registra- 
tion only if the name was “reasonably 
well known” in its geographical 
meaning—but lately the change in 
the law will halt this recent tendency 
of the Patent Office to prohibit reg- 
istration of names with relatively lit- 
tle geographical significance. 

A word like “Canada Dry” has non- 
geographical meaning—but the fact 
that it also has the geographical mean- 
ing has prevented registration under 





Editor’s Note 


The Lanham Act, which becomes 
law next July, will offer trademark 
owners unprecedented protection 
against encroachment by others at 
the same time that it widens the 
scope of registration Registering 
your trademark, therefore, will be- 
come a practical necessity under 
the new law. 

This article, part of a S56-page 
analysis by the Research Institute 
of America, describes the types 
of marks that will qualify for the 
Principal Register. The analysis, 
“Preparing for the New Trade 
Mark Law,” was written by Ilalter 
J. Derenberg, attorney and author: 
ity on trademark law, in collabora- 
tion with the Institute's Board of 
Editors, headed by Leo M. Cherne. 
The excerpt is reprinted by per- 
mission of the Research Institute 


of America, New York. 











the present law. Under the new law, 
it is probable that a word like “Ply- 
mouth” for automobiles will be reg- 
istrable on the principal register on 
the ground that its meaning, as ap- 
plied to automobiles, is not “primarily” 
geographical. Similarly, words like 
“Aurora”, “Reliance” or “Lincoln” 
may be registrable since the primary 
meaning refers to other characteristics 
or is of greater historical than geo- 
graphical significance. 

The basic point is that the present 
law categorically forbids registration 
of names which are “merely” “‘geo- 
graphical”—but the new law adds the 
words “‘as applied to the goods of the 
applicant.” A word like “Vienna” 
for bread may have no apparent geo- 
graphical significance when applied to 
bread manufactured in the U. S. 

Observation: But the new law 
(Section 2e) specifically prohibits the 
use of geographical terms that might 
deceive the public. For instance 
“House of France” or “Parisian” may 
be refused registration on the ground 
that they indicate that the trade- 
marked product originated in France. 
Where there is no question of such 
deception, a word like “Paris,” as used 
on men’s garters, will be registrable 
on the principal register. 
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Observation: Note that even un- 
der the present law, names like “Vi- 
enna” bread, and “Gibraltar” brushes 
have been sustained on the ground 
that the geographical connotation 
bears no conceivable relationship to 
the origin and character of the mer- 
chandise. 

Under the Lanham Act, there is 
likely to be a considerable difference 
in the treatment of semi-geographical 
words like “Mid-West” and “Old Eng- 
lish.” These words were not per- 
mitted registration under the present 
law (even though “Mid-West” has 
been registered on many previous oc- 
casions). Under the new Act, words 
like “Globe” as applied to a machine, 
or “Orient” on a_ typewriter, will 
probably be registrable since they can 
hardly be considered “primarily geo- 
graphically descriptive” in connection 
with such articles, 

It is interesting to note that the 
Supreme Court, taking a more liberal 
view than the Patent Office, had 
given full trademark protection to 
the name “American Girl” as applied 
to shoes. The Lanham Act follows 
the Supreme Court, rather than the 
Patent Office view. 

The underlying theory of the ban 
against names which are “merely geo- 
graphical” was explained in the fol- 
lowing Supreme Court 
“Could anyone prevent all others 
from using them, or from selling arti- 
cles produced in the districts they de- 
scribe under those applications, it 


decision: 


would greatly embarrass trade, and se- 
cure exclusive rights to individuals 
in that which is the common right 
of many.” 

Under this rule, words like ““Lack- 
awanna” were denied trademark pro- 
tection. But even such geographical 
names have been judicially recognized 
and protected despite their unregis- 
trability—in cases of secondarv 
meaning. 

A mark may have a primarily geo- 
graphical meaning and still be pro- 
tected on the ground that it has ac- 
quired a “secondary meaning” as a 
trademark. Names like “Waltham” 


watches, “Elgin” jewelry, “Char- 
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treuse’” cordial, “Budweiser” beer, 
and many others have been protected 
geographical 


because their original 


meaning is now secondary to their 
trademark meaning. 


The recent “La Touraine” case 
may foreshadow a less rigid ban 
against geographical names even be 
fore the new law takes over. 


In the “La Touraine” case, the Sec 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the name as used on coffee, tea 
and related products was a valid reg 
istered trademark despite the fact 
that it also signified 1 certain geo 
graphical area in France. It was 
indicated that even if the word “La 
Touraine’” once defined an ancient 
French province, if had no geographi 
cal significance “when applied to the 
(Conse 


goods of the applicant.” 


quently, defendant’s use of the word 
“Lorraine” for the same products was 
held to constitute trademark infringe 
ment. The majority of the court sig 
nificantly observed: “Be that as it 
may, Congress has shown its contin 
ued interest in trademark protection 
by the comprehensive new codifica 
tion of trademark law embodied in 
1946, 


which not merely amplified the Act 


the Trademark Act of July §, 


of 1905, but gave to this property 
right 1 legislative standing it had not 


h id before = 


Name Mav Lose Significance 


Observation: Caution: As noted 
earlier, a name that was originally geo 
graphical may be popularized to the 
point where it loses not only its geo- 
graphical connotation but its trade 


mark 


“Camembert” and 


significance 1S well. Thus, 


“Gruyere” cheese 
have become common nouns for cet 
tain types of cheese. On the other 


hand, Roquetort™” is still a valid 
trademark in this country because of 
the vigilance and well-planned strate 
gy of the French trademark owner 
But “Vichy,” 


protection similar to such names as 


which at one time had 


“Carlsbad” or ““Manitou,”” has been al 


lowed by the French Government 
gradually to pass into the public do 


main in this country, 
Under the present law, words like 


Canada Dry” and a map of Canada 
| 


were denied revistration despite tne 
mark’s recognized secondary mean- 
ing. The law allowed such marks 


only where there was a 10-year period 
of exclusive use before 1905. A more 
liberal approach is taken under the 
new law. Under it, anv originally 
geographical name may become eli- 


gible for registration on the princi- 
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pal register if the name has become 
distinctive of the applicant’s goods in 


commerce, 


Merely Descriptive Marks 
Not Allowed 


Present rules governing the regis- 


tration of descriptive marks will 
probably continue. The Lanham Act 
forbids registration of any mark 
which “when applicable to the goods 
of the applicant 1S merely descriptive 
or deceptively misdescriptive of 


them.” This undoubtedly includes 


marks that are descriptive of the 
goods’ character or quality, although 
the new act—unlike the old—is not 
specific on this point. 

It will probably be harder to reg- 
ister descriptive terms than surnames 
or geographical names, The latter are 
rejected only where “primarily” geo 
graphical or surnames. But “prima- 
rily” descriptive is not the yardstick 
for rejection. A term will be turned 
down if it is “merely descriptive.” 
(Efforts in Congress to loosen that 
criterion by substituting “primarily 
merely desc riptiy e’” were defeated. ) 

If you can prove your mark is ac- 
tually “suggestive” and not “mere- 
ly descriptive,” you will be safe. 
But the borderline is narrow. One 
“Mouse 


laying 


court approved the mark 
Seed” for an insecticide by 
down the following test for sugges- 
tiveness: 

Mature thought would probably 
lead to but one conclusion—that a 
mouse poison was indicated—but it 
requires thought to reach this con- 
together 


clusion. The words used 


possess an element of incongruity 
which make them unusual and unique 
and therefore, in our opinion, a valid 
trademark. 
Illustration: 
marks have been upheld as “‘sugges- 


tive” include the following: 


Cases where  trade- 


“One Minute” for washing ma- 


chines, ““Minit-mix” for prepared bis- 
cuit dough and “Uneeda” for bis 
“Chicken of the Sea” for 
canned tuna fish was passed by the 
Patent Office 


“descriptive” by the courts. 


cuits. 


but held invalid as 


Descript ive Trademarks Rejected 


The problem of distinction is 
shown by some of the following cases 
where trademarks were rejected as 
‘descriptive.”” 

“Hi-Octane” for gasoline (descrip- 
tive of physical or chemical charac- 
teristics); “Slip Away” for toilet seat 
covers (descriptive of mode of opera- 


ion); “Leak Proof” for roofing ma- 


terials (descriptive of intended use or 
purpose). “Quikmix”’ for biscuit flour 


and “Instant Whip” for whipped 
cream were also rejected as descrip- 
tive. Protection was likewise denied 
the word “Specs” as applied to a 
mask for fowl; decision held the 
word was “but a figurative descrip- 
tion of the article.” 

Recommendation: It is almost im- 
possible to draw the line between “‘de- 
scriptive’” and “suggestive.” There- 
fore, in selecting a new trademark, 
you should avoid any term which may 
be too close to the borderline. This 
applies to picture trademarks as well. 
Above all, don’t choose any trade- 
mark for a new product which might 
develop into a common noun or ge- 
neric term, as happened to “Cello- 
phane” and “Shredded Wheat.” 

Mere misspelling of an otherwisé 
descriptive term does not make it reg- 


Marks like ‘“Rubberoid,” 
“Kantleek”’ have 


istrable. 
“Dioxygen,” and 
been thrown out. 

Words which are descriptive in a 
foreign language or even in Latin or 
Greek can’t be registered either. The 
word “Peaudouce,” meaning “‘soft- 
skin” in French, was rejected for a 
skin lotion. “Dermalait” for a milky 
skin lotion was also refused because 
“derma” means skin in Greek and 
“lait” is French for milk. In one in- 
stance, even the word “Saniga,” Es- 
peranto for “sanitary,” was rejected. 
There is no reason tO suppose the Lan- 


ham Act will change this policy. 


Laudatory Words Acceptable 


However, general laudatory words 
“Eureka,” “‘“Majes 


ac.” are not considered descriptive 


like “E xcelsior,”” 


and may be registered. 

Observation: There are hundreds of 
“Excelsior” or “Gold Medal” and sim- 
ilar marks in use. As a result, the 
courts will not protect the owner 
against an unfair competitor as fully 
as where a unique and _ arbitrarily 
coined name (such as “Vaseline” or 
Kodak”) is involved. 

Grade names, used only to distin- 
vuish ene particular class or quality 
from other goods of the same manu- 
facturer, may not be registered. But 
registration is available where a 
grademark simultaneously and primar- 
ily denotes the origin of ownership. 
Then it is a valid trademark. Hence, 
the commissioner said when approving 
the number “5897:” 

It does not appear that anyone 
else has ever used the numeral 
"§897”" as a trademark and it 
seems to me the mark as used by 


(Continued on page 71) 
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A Formula for 
EVALUATING 


from Inquiries 


N A DAY when guesswork, opin- 

ion, and tradition are fast disappear- 
ing from all advertising, the original 
research study presented here indicates 
that much can be done to develop 
definite evaluation techniques for in- 
dustrial advertising. 

The evaluation methods presented 
in this study are offered more as a 
means of analysis than for the con- 
clusions themselves. The methods are 
based entirely on inquiry volume and 
will appear in three installments: 1. 
selection and organization of inquiry 
data, 2. refining inquiry data, 3. 
sample analysis of ad factors. 

The usefulness of these methods in 
industrial advertising is apparent in 
view of: 

1. The relatively low budgets 
which do not permit expensive re- 
search by the average industrial ad- 
vertiser. The methods are very in- 
expensive. They are largely a mat- 
ter of keeping good records from 
keved advertisements, 

2. The relatively small numerical 
market in industrial advertising 
(industrial companies instead of 
people) and the correspondingly low 
and supposedly -erratic volume of 
inquiry results. The techniques por 
trayed offer fine tools for analyzing 
fine distinctions: 

3. The lack of direct cash return 
and resulting cost-per-inquiry con- 
siderations in industrial advertising 
as a stimulus to research. The 
study is for the purpose of measur- 
ing advertising effectiveness—basic 
and stimulus enough in itself to 
warrant interested investigation. 


PART 1. 

The spectacle of a business paper 
editor involved in industrial advertis- 
ing research need not be regarded as 
“out of character.” Actually, there is 
a two-fold reflection of business paper 
readership . . . the reaction to editorial 
material and the reaction to advertis- 
ing. Editorial material is not keyed 
tor direct response by the reader; if 
we want figures on editorial readership 


we must go out and get them. Adver- 
tising is specifically aimed at stimulat- 
ing reader response, direct or indirect; 
results are more easily obtained. 

A strong inclination for research 
must be an important part of the 
makeup of today’s business paper edi- 
tor. It is not surprising that this 
inclination is applied to a subject so 
tangible and closely related to his own 
efforts. 

The result is a research effort which 
is not only new to the industrial ad- 
vertising field, but one which is also 
urgently needed in the light of past 
experience in this field. 

This does not imply that industrial 
advertising is stumbling around in the 
dark. The typical industrial advertiser 
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knows what he is doing, and so does 
his agency. 

Industrial advertisers have amassed 
a tremendous amount of specialized 
knowledge and techniques in the ad- 
vertising of products for industry. 
They have compiled data on industrial 
markets and the proper appeals for 
those markets ; on media and how best 
to schedule them for geographic, hori 
zontal and vertical market coverage; 
and on sound advertising methods and 
how to apply them in the many spe- 
cialized divisions of industry. 


The cumulative result of this is an 
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over-all development of industrial 
eficiency at which industrial advertis- 
ers may point with pride, but, for 
some reason, seldom do. 

This study is advanced to add in 
some measure to this accumulated 
store of methods. With all the field’s 
well guided activity, there still re- 
mains a definite need for measuring 
sticks which will tell us, “This is good 
practice,” or, “This is bad practice,” 
from the clinical standpoint of adver 
tising preparation. There is little rea- 
son for expanding here on this need. 
Anyone who has been connected with 
the preparation of industrial advertise 
ments has experienced it. 

To get at the answers the advertiser 
can indulge in reader interviews, 
which are expensive for the typical in 
dustrial budget; he can conduct mail 
surveys, which, while not as expensive, 
may be less accurate; or he can take 
the more natural course of analyzing 
inquiries from his advertisements 
which keep coming in every day. This 
last has been done in the sample sur 
vey to be described in the following 
text. Since the research is based en 
tirely upon inquiry volume from in- 
dustrial ads, it may be well to examine 
briefly this ingredient. 

Let’s take a look at the inquiry. As 
1 tangible fulfillment of the exact ob 
jective of the advertisement as pre 
pared, it’s a pretty definite thing, isn’t 
it? It offers proof that the inquirer 
has been sold an interest in the prod 
uct. This leaves little to be desired 
in the way of something to hang your 
hat on for research purposes. Why 
look further? 

It should follow, then, that an ad 
pulling a large number of inquiries is 
a better “salesman” of interest in the 
product than is the ad which failed. 
It must have something that the other 
lacks. It is merely a question of find 
ing that something 

Those who follow such matters in 
the consumer field are of almost 
unanimous opinion that relative in- 
quiry volume is a good index of the 
veneral effectiveness of advertisements 
In other words, a relatively large num 
ber of inquiries received in direct re 
sponse to an ad means that a relatively 
large number of readers have taken 
direct action after reading the ad. This 
ction may range from an immediate 
local purchase to that of a favorable 
impression leading to future action 
\\ hen more convenient or desirable. 

The possibilities for the industrial 
held ipply in using mnquiry totals as 
measures of general effectiveness 
Typical industrial advertising operates 


totally without expectation ot direct 
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cash return. The advertiser does not 
expect a definite volume of business 
as a direct result of his ad. Picture, 
for example, the probable reaction of 
an advertiser of heavy machine tools 
upon receipt of an inquiry reading, 
“Enclosed is check. Please forward 
one milling machine, as advertised.” 
Industry doesn’t operate that way. 


The industrial inquiry is more prop- 
erly a chain of events which may lead 
to a sale. It may represent an im- 
mediate desire to purchase the prod- 
uct, pending production and engineer- 
ing department investigation and 
management approval, Or it may mean 
an interest in products of the type 
advertised, together with the motive 
of being fully informed about them 
against a future need, or in connection 
with half-formed plans. In_ either 
case, it is agreed that the inquiry is 


prospect-list material both for per- 
sonal and direct mail selling. In what 
follows, we are merely putting forth 
the additional concept that the key 
to more successful industrial advertis- 


ing lies in using these same inquiries 
as a measure of advertising effective- 
ness. 

Industrial inquiry volume in the 
raw state is not too encouraging to 
the researcher, a factor which may 
account in some measure for the lack 
of previous effort along these lines. 

Let us assume a typical industrial 
advertiser presenting, say, a $300 to 
$400 machine in a moderate schedule 
of some 14 or 15 business or trade 
papers, as is the situation in our 
sample survey. It will be found that 
inquiries from individual insertions 
reach such totals as 2, 0, 5, 8, 3, ete. 
This lack of volume arises from ob- 
vious reasons that are no reflection on 
the advertiser, his agency, or his media. 
In the first place, the number of com- 
panies in need of such a machine is 
very limited by comparison with the 
number of people who wear shoes, for 
example. 

In the second place, these companies 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Controlling Advertising Production with @@rords 


EADERS of INpustTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, whether they,are engaged 
in advertising agency or industrial 
marketing management, do not have 
to be told that there is a mighty big 
gap between conceiving a sound ad- 
vertisement or effective promotion 
piece and getting it into the hands of 
readers, The production of quality 
salesmanship-in-print on time and in 
volume is a major problem that con- 
cerns everybody directly or indirectly. 
Records, when properly planned 
and maintained, can simplify life 
greatly for the production depart- 
ment and for the rest of the organi- 
zation as well. True, the problem of 
an industrial advertising agency differs 
from that of an industrial advertiser 
in that the former has a large num- 
ber of business publication advertise- 
ments to prepare and schedule for a 
considerable .number of clients, plus 
some incidental jobs of catalog and 
direct mail preparation, while the 
latter is concerned only with its own 
work—agency contact and coopera- 
tion, direct mail, catalogs, possibly 
display and distributor-imprinted ma- 
terials, and special promotional cam- 
paigns or pieces of all kinds. 
Remington Rand’s advertising de- 
partment has the same problems as 
any other industrial advertiser, It pro- 
duces a number of internal and ex- 
ternal company publications, a vast 
variety of direct mail promotion, in- 
dustrial movies, and display material 
for use at conventions, trade associa- 
tion meetings, and lectures. And it 
also works with the advertising 
agencies on the accounts of Remington 
Rand products, so that it also has 
the problems of the advertising de- 
partment of a manufacturer using an 
igency. In short, its own operation 
is that of an industrial advertising 
lepartment, and of a general adver- 
tising department, Production involves 
lealing with 


printers, engravers, 


ypographers, photographers, and 
everybody else in the various branches 
t the graphic arts. Its unit volume 
t production is probably about the 
same as that of many industrial ad- 
vertising agencies and of other large 
ndustrial advertisers. 

To control the manifold production 
jobs it must undertake, it has worked 
out a few comparatively simple rec- 
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Advertising Department, 


ords that operate on the principle of 
management-by-exception. That is, its 
records are devised to focus attention 
on things that require action when 
they require it without wasting time 
in searching to find what needs to be 
done or submerging important and 
immediate things in a sea of details. 
The record used is maintained on 
8 by 5 inch Kardex cards housed in a 
Kardex book unit. One card is set up 
for each advertisement or direct mail 
piece included in a campaign as soon 
as the campaign is planned. When a 


m | Xose sams 
cia Kp2. “ae sf, = fn” 


Remington Rand, New York. 


job number is assigned, it is typed on 
the left side of the margin, as soon 
as it has been created. The block 
marked “‘No.” is used to mark the 
number of pages—used chiefly with 
direct mail pieces, The next block 
shows the initials of the copywriter 
to whom the work (if done by the 
advertising department) has been as- 
signed. The numbers from 1 to 12 
are used to signal the 12 control or 
checking stages through which an ad- 
vertisement or direct mail piece must 
pass. The promise date is written in 
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the box at the extreme right of the 
visible margin. 

The body of the card contains the 
information control is 
exercised. The left half of the card 
for date and a broad 
I ach crea- 


from which 
has a column 
column marked “Status.” 
tive and production step that is taken 
is noted in this column with its date, 
from the conception of the idea to 
the final checking and payment of 
the invoices for purchased work. The 
right half of the card lists the 12 
check steps with a designating num- 
ber which corresponds to a number 
This 
the advertising de- 


on the visible margin. record 
is maintained by 
partment and reviewed each week by 
the sales department, 
When the sales 
structs the advertising department to 


other 


department in- 


prepare a direct mail piece or 
advertisement, the record clerk posts 
this date on line 1 and sets a signal 
over Fig. 1 on the visible margin. 
When the copywriter is assigned, the 
date is noted, the initials of the copy- 
writer are noted in the box on the 
visible margin, and the signal is moved 
to cover the Fig. 2. Each 


clerk checks with each copywriter and 


wee k a 


production person the status of all 
jobs assigned to him. When the copy- 
writer has worked out the basic idea 
or copy angle, this is noted. As soon 
as he has written copy and prepared 
a rough layout, this, too, is entered 
in the status column. 


Art Department Gets Dummy 


When the 


polished and the copy and rough lay- 


rough copy has been 
out approved by the copy chief, the 
work is sent to the art department to 
have a dummy prepared or a layout 
made, the signal is then set over the 
Fig. 3. Successive steps are handled 
in like 


sent out to 


manner, and when work is 


agencies, engravers, 
typographers, and printers their names 
are also posted in the status column. 
The space marked “Priority Informa 
tion” is used to instruct copywriters 
ot the 


are expected to complete assignments 


relative order in which they 
so that they will not push work that 
will not be needed for months ahead 
of other assignments which have closer 
deadlines, 

The simple record accomplishes a 
number of useful purposes which as- 
sure that advertising will be available 
in ample time for most effective use. 
From the sales department point of 
view, it enables the department to 
know that progress toward completion 
is satisfactory in relation to promise 
times of 


or due date, for the lead 


different steps are known from recent 


40 


experience. In these days when typog- 
raphers, printers and engravers are 
rushed so badly with work, it is neces- 
sary to keep these lead times firmly in 
mind. Visual comparison of the signal 
position to the promise date affords an 
instant check, and points out lagging 
advertisements that must be expedited. 

The advertising department, of 
course, reviews the record from this 
point of view also. The copy chief 
uses it for planning assignments to his 
staff of copywriters. Merely by glanc- 
ing at the visible margin, he can 
quickly determine which writer is best 
situated to take on a new assignment, 
since the record shows visibly how 
many pages each writer has assigned to 
him. The department 


analy zes the record to see which as- 


prod uction 


signments are in production, so that 
it can review them and check with 
vendors on progress. It also uses this 
record to judge the time and amount 
of future loads, in order to work with 
vendors on scheduling production and 
assigning jobs to them. In this way, 
it is able to shift jobs to printers and 
engravers who are in a position to 
handle work and to avoid overloading 
those who cannot execute it because 


of peak schedules. 


Inquiries Easily Answered 
Inquiries from interested persons as 
to the status of any specific piece can 
be answered instantly by reference 
either to the signals or to the body of 
the card, which is quite different 
from the situation in advertising de- 
partments in which such a record is 
not used. 
the record 


A very value of 


appears when circumstances require a 


great 


sudden change in plans to capitalize 
on a special situation or development. 








Uniformity and simplicity of design is fea- 
tured in Carborundum Company's new 
packaging. Colors are red with ‘Carborun- 
dum’ appearing on a blue band. End-labels 
identify products in the packages. Com- 
stock, Duffes & Co., Buffalo. is the agency. 
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While the general plan is developed 
and = advertising campaigns and 
schedules are planned as far in ad- 
vance as possible, emergencies will 
happen when re-scheduling becomes 
necessary. This record allows rapid 
analysis of everything in process, so 
that each project can be reconsidered, 
and those which can be deferred with 
least effect selected and repromised to 
make room for the new high priority 
assignment. 

In conjunction with this record, 
another Kardex record is maintained 
by the production department, and 
used in connection with a very com- 
plete specification and cost sheet. This 
is a two card record in each Kardex 
pocket. The upper card is used merely 
concerning the status of 
described on the card in the 
lower pocket. The visible 
shows the job number, and has two 
scales. The scale to the left shows the 
activity indicated by one of a pair of 
two-way-Graph-A-Matic Control Sig- 
nals. The scale to the left shows the 
a pair 


for notes 
work 
margin 


activity indicated by one of 
of two-way-Graph-A-Matic Control 
Signals. The scale to the right shows 
date and is used to signal date of the 
next follow-up. The left-hand Graph- 
A-Matic Signal progresses outward to 
indicate that the text (typography ) 
is in process and successively that 
delivery are 


electros, printing, and 


underw ay. 


Place for Code Number 


The body of 
title of the advertisement or mailing 
piece, and the major description from 


the card shows the 


the specification sheet, Each produc- 
tion operation is noted, showing the 
covering purchase order number and 
vendor with date sent, date expected 
and date received. A code number 
is entered in the code column showing 
the purpose of the location—i. e., why 
the material is where it is. For ex- 
ample, code 1 on the first line of the 
copy section indicates that the text 
has been sent to the printer and proofs 
are wanted. The initials of the copy 
chief in the eight column indicates 
that these proofs were sent to him 
for approval, and so on. 

For each direct mail piece, brochure, 
or other printed advertising, the print- 
ing purchase order information is en- 
tered and followed up until the 
printed publication is received. 

If the direct mail piece is to include 
a business reply card to be used to 
request further information, samples, 
or other material, provision is made 
for handling the production of this 
card in the same orderly fashion as 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FTC's Trade Practices Program 
Reflects New Industrial Attitude 








ROBABLY no single development 

emphasizes the change in govern- 
ment-business relationship more than 
promotion of the trade practice con- 
ference as a major weapon in meeting 
unfair practices which might other- 
wise grow into anti-trust or discrim- 
ination cases. 

Under this program, whole indus- 
tries are encouraged to “enter into 
conspiracies” to eliminate question- 
able sales methods which each com- 
pany on its own in a competitive 
market would otherwise hesitate to 
abandon. 

The trade practice conference tech- 
nique itself has been used for more 
than 20 years, Where it was once 
offered as a convenience for guilty 
industries, it is now promoted as an 
instrument to relieve government of 
a good share of responsibility for bus- 
iness morals, 


FTC Changes Tactics 

Formerly, if an industry wanted 
to adopt a code dealing with bad sales 
habits, FTC was willing to oblige. 
If there was no code, the Commis- 
sion Was happy to proceed on a case 
by case basis against whatever in- 
dividual companies its investigators 
could accuse. 

Now the Commission officially tries 
to avoid the case-by-case prosecution 
method where it finds common of- 
fenses in a single industry. It is ask- 
ing the industry on its own to agree 
to stop these questionable practices, 
on the assumption that case prosecu- 
tions should be used only against iso- 
lated offenders and those who will 
not comply with the industry code. 

\ sample case arose this fall. Park 
& Tilford, accused of overdoing ad- 
vertising claims for Tintex, com- 
plained that its competitors used the 
same type of expressions and claims. 
FTC investigators visited the seve: 
companies active in the household 





By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington Editor. 


dye industry, Loaded with information 
confirming Park & Tilford’s plea, the 
Commission invited the entire industry 
to come in and work out a code which 
would eliminate all of the bad prac- 
tices that were common in the in- 
dustry. 

Under the current program, as ad- 
vanced by Commissioner Lowell Ma- 
son, the Trade Practice Code is a 
more useful document than in the 
past. Where all too often it merely 
lifted language from the statute, the 
new codes are phrased in trade terms, 
dealing specifically with the import- 
ant problems in a particular industry. 

While the dye industry rules have 
not been issued at this writing, they 
are almost certain to deal vigorously 
with “push money,” one of the sales 
devices which were attacked by 4 
majority of those present. There is 
no past history or codes or decisions 
limiting “push money,” though the 
Commission recognizes that it is a 
questionable habit. 


Says Case Method Unfair 

At the conference, A. M. Gilbert, 
representing Rit, argued it was a se- 
rious misrepresentation when a cus- 
tomer was not informed that a sales 
clerk was under inducement to pro- 
mote one of several competing brands, 
Before the dye conference broke up, 
a rule requiring identification of 
clerks receiving “push money” was se- 
riously considered. 

Commissioner Mason argues that the 
case method is costly, and unfair. 
While one offending company is pros- 
ecuted, its competitors are free to con- 
tinue the offensive practice until the 
Commission gets around to them. 
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FTC is taking the position that 
practically all business men want to do 
the right thing, but that as in- 
dividuals they are helpless in the face 
of an industry-wide trend. As Com- 
missioner Robert Freer phrased it: 
“It is a hard fact and basic truth 
that a business man wants his competi- 
tors to advertise truthfully, but it is 
also truth that upon information or 
belief that one of his competitors is 
nibbling at the truth’s edge, a busi- 
ness man may adopt tomorrow at his 
office desk certain practical compro- 
mises with these concepts of truth 
which he enthusiastically endorses 
when he hears them expressed at a 
luncheon of his advertising club. 

Cooperation is the theme of the 
program. Business men are to meet, 
list the practices they want to elimi- 
nate, and FTC will stand behind them 
to see that no dissenter uses the offen- 
sive techniques against those who 


abandon them. 


FTC Holds tron Hand 

Beneath the velvet glove of coop- 
eration, however, may remain an iron 
claw. The general tendency is to 
deal only with industry-wide prac- 
tices in these conferences, and only 
with the admittedly bad ones. Never- 
theless, FTC retains the right to re- 
sort to case by case prosecution of 
practices which remain. Moreover, its 
investigators, having carefully studied 
the industry, have the right to sug- 
gest rules which the industry “over- 
looks.” 

Once a conference has been held, 
all the proposals are circulated for 
about 15 days. Industry mem- 
bers are free to submit further sug- 
gestions as part of the proposed rules 
which the Commission eventually is- 
sues. Before these proposed rules be- 
come final, a public hearing is held. 
Once final, the rules are binding on 

(Continued on page 143) 
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Art costs need not soar when an advertiser slants ‘personalized Burnett Company. Chicago agency for Mimeograph duplicators, used 
copy to vertical and functional markets in business papers. Leo photostats of the same art work in the varied layouts on this page. 


SPECIFIC, PERSONALIZED COPY 
PAYS DIVIDENDS FOR A. B. DICK 


Mimeograph maker finds attention to vertical 
market readers increases inquiries and_ sales 
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gaps are people. People like 
attention. So give them atten- 


tion when you write your advertising 
to them. Know what they are think- 
ing about... talk their own lan- 
guage about their own problems and 
how you can help solve them—and 
watch the results pay off in coupon 
returns and sales. 

That formula is basic for success- 
ful advertising. It has been proved 
out, time and again, over the years, 
particularly in business paper advertis- 
ing where the specific interests of the 
readers are known and where specific 
solutions to specific problems are 
Ww anted. 

Here is another case history to prove 
this basic formula. 

Its success is measurable in coupon 
returns and direct sales. Results have 
been thoroughly documented and 
checked over a period of years. It 
is the advertising program of A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, makers of 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator and 
the Mimeograph brand supplies that 
go with it. 

The advertising objectives of A. 

B. Dick Company are two-fold. 
First, in the face of competition 
from more than 50 manufacturers 
of duplicating equipment and more 
than 100 producers of stencil! sheets 
and other supplies, A. B. Dick Com- 
pany must win acceptance for the 
trademark “Mimeograph” by the 
man who actually signs the pur- 
chase order, by the man who okays 
his selection, and by the men and 
women who prepare the stencils and 
operate the machines. This includes 
thousands who annually reach posi- 
tions of executive importance in 
various markets who must learn to 
accept the brand name “Mimeo- 
graph” as the best and most depend- 
able name in duplication. 


Over the long haul, executives of 





Here is how a simple 
pasteup of headline and 
body-copy proofs ‘slants’ 
the same illustrations to 
various specific markets. 
At the left is final copy 
for Newsweek, Time. 
Chain Store Age. and 
The Office. (Center) Copy 
is personalized for 
Church Management, 
and right it is slanted 
for American Restaurant. 
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A. B. Dick Company and its ad 
vertising agency, Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Chicago, feel that this ob- 
jective can be reached most effec- 
tively and economically through 
advertising in national magazines of 
broad horizontal circulation. 
Second, the Mimeograph brand 
duplicator offers its widest uses most 
eficiently in a number of special- 
ized markets. Reaching these mar- 
kets—and advertising for immediate 
sales—calls for selective _ selling 
through business papers and other 
business publications with vertical 
coverage. And here is where the 
“people like attention” principle 
really rolls up its sleeves and goes 
to work, with advertising tailored 
to each group in terms of its spe- 
cific interest, for maximum results 
in coupon returns and actual leads 
furnished to salesmen. 
A. B. Dick Company made its first 
test of this principle some years ago 
in the school field. Advertisements 
written and illustrated to the interests 
of school administrators and teachers 


about their own problems pulled ten- 


to-one 1n coupon returns against pre- 








vious copy of a general nature. Such 
headlines as “How to Get Better 
Teachers and Keep Them Longer” 
squarely faced a school superintend- 
ent’s recruiting problems at a time 
when the country at large was only 
dimly aware of the critical shortage of 
teachers which has continued from 
that time to the present. 

Backed with this experience, three 
other major markets were tested and 
results carefully analyzed. In the city 
government field, when municipal 
officers were told how to save money, 
win community support, increase ef 
ficiency and community service with 
Mimeograph duplication, sales in- 
creased very substantially the first 
year special media and copy were used. 
Banks, needing low-cost direct mail 
for small-loan departments, learned 
how the Mimeograph duplicator could 
do the job—and bought it to do the 
job, In the industrial market, details 
of economy and efficiency in the pro 
duction of factory paper work won 
a consistent sales increase the first 
year and subsequent years. 

This plan of capitalizing on the 
unique advantages of publications 
reaching specialized markets has been 
extended and strengthened every year 
since, with comparable results. For 
1947, 13 groups of publications in 
A. B. Dick Company’s major mar 
kets will 
tailored to the 


receive specialized copy 
interests of their 
readers. 

Naturally, the cost of preparation 
of individualized advertisements for 
each market is higher than the average 
budget for business publication adver- 
tising. 

The old 


tion costs (artwork, typesetting, and 


yardstick of prepara- 
plates) considered as a percentage of 
the cost of the space is not applicable 
—nor should it be, in view of the 
importance of these markets and the 
results obtained. Instead, preparation 
costs are considered in relation to the 


(Continued on page 106) 


























First Steps in Finding the Market 


for a New Industrial Product 


PART 2. When an industrial concern 
is considering the marketing of a new 
product, the market research man usu- 
ally finds it necessary to answer four 
While there may be many 


other questions, these four are the 


quest ions. 


nucleus and are the most necessary to 
management: 

1. What is, and how extensive is, 
the market? 
What is the nature of the com- 


4 


petition? 

3. Through what channels can we 

best sell this product? 

4. What price will the market pay? 
To obtain data leading to an answer 
to the first question, several approaches 
are available: 

a. The statistical approach. This 
involves the use of figures obtain- 
able from public sources and vari- 
ous business associations. 

b. The survey. This, oft course, 
is the statistical approach, especially 
designed for the specific product 
and its specific market. 

c. Trade sources. This term is 
usually applied to the publications 
reaching the specific field for which 
the product is designed. Informa- 
tion from these sources ranges from 
detailed data (as from the research 
department of McGraw-Hill) to 
verbal comments of space salesmen 
and editorial workers. 

If the re- 


searcher is studying a wholly new 


d. Informed opinion. 


product, never previously produced 
by any one, it may not be possible 
to find directly applicable statistical 
data. In such cases, it is often 
necessary to make use of “informed 
opinion” of potential users repre- 
senting an adequate sampling of the 
user group. The task here takes on 
many of the aspects of selling, since 
it is frequently necessary to stimu- 
late the prospect’s interest to get 
his reaction. This is particularly true 
if the new product has not been 
produced and exists only as a sketch 
or artist’s conception. It is always 
preferable to have an actual produc- 
tion model, or a hand-made sample, 
or even a mockup. Opinions, more 
or less informed, may also be ob- 
tained from your own sales person- 
nel, preferably from the field men. 


e. Sampling or test selling cam- 
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paign, Either in conjunction with, 
or independently of, other analyses, 
it is sound practice to consider a 
selling campaign on a small scale in 
a test area, before the decision is 
made to go “all-out” on a new 
product. Results from such testing 
or sampling may contradict statis- 
tics from other sources, and may 
opinions, 


confound the informed 


but are generally considered most 
reliable. 

To answer the second 

“What is the nature of the competi- 


information may be 


question, 


tion?” —much 
gathered from studying the direct and 
indirect results springing from the 
first question. In addition, it is worth 
while to study what is happening to 
identical or similar products. Are the 
companies making such products finan- 
cially successful or are they going 
down hill? 

The third question, “Through what 
channels can we best sell this prod- 
uct?” frequently produces hot debates, 
because the researcher’s answer may 
flout preconceived notions of the sales 
department or general management. 
However, the research man should be 
able to prove his point if he has care- 
fully analyzed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of selling through distribu- 
tors, dealers, jobbers, manufacturers’ 
igents, factory branches, advertising, 
direct mail, or direct selling from 
maker to user. 

The fourth question, ““What price?” 


A Symposium by: 


MORRIS HANSEN 


Assistant to the Director, 
Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 


C. ELMER GISCHEL 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment 
Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Cc. R. BROWN 
Manager, Market Research 
Apparatus Division, 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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often has a most important bearing 
on the answers to the other major 
questions. It is truly the $64 question 
because it will determine how much 
of the spread between factory cost 
and selling price may be spent for dis- 
tribution, and how much may be re- 
tained as profit. It may determine the 
quantity you will be able to sell, and 
hence may influence your productive 
setup, fixed investment in machinery 
and tools, floor space, inventory load; 
it may materially affect the detailed 
design of the product. 

It is desirable, then, when asking 
this question, to have one or two pro- 
posed prices. How many of the new 
product can be sold at $50 each, or 
how many at $25? If the product has 
never been produced, it will be neces- 
sary to show a sketch, mockup, or 
describe its function as a preliminary 
to asking the big question. 

In the market research division of 
General Electric’s apparatus depart- 
ment, our work covers a wide range 
of problems. While new product 
studies are a relatively small part of 
our job, these studies are important. 

In general, this is about the pro- 
cedure in new product studies: 

1. The assistance of the market re- 
search division is requested. 

2. In a discussion of the problem 
with those people primarily interested, 
definite objectives for the study are 
determined. This step is very im- 
portant. 

3. Preliminary work is done by the 
market analyst assigned to obtain as 
much background as pessible on the 
product—what it is, what it does, how 
it does it. What claims are made for 
it by its boosters? What uses and 
what principal users do they believe 
will be found? 

4. A_ preliminary 
then usually made among our own 
people who are most familiar with the 
suggested applications, industries, etc., 
involved. For example, our application 
engineers, product and industry spe- 
cialists, both in the home office and in 
the field, represent much experience 
and knowledge that can be used to 
good advantage at this stage. 

Usually the preliminary study also 
will include a check of available data 
that are pertinent. Authorities in 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Cream of Veterans E 


nter Agencies, 


Ad Departments as Apprentices 


By DR. A. B. BARBER 
rhief, Busine 


jpations 


O 


TRAWS in the wind today point 

to a coming flood of merchandise, 
ranging from bobby-pins to turbines, 
that soon will begin to pour into 4 
war-starved, cash-on-the-line Ameri 
can market. 

When production rolls into high 
gear, releasing this flood, manufac- 
turers know they will have to rely 
on alert advertising and merchandis 
ing to enable them to bite off and 
chew whatever slices of the market 
they are able to handle. 


Seeing the straws, leader$ in adver- 
tising already have begun to prepare 
for the coming competition of brand 
name against brand name. Much of 
their preparation is devoted to re- 
cruiting copywriters, artists, produc- 
tion men, media buyers, office man- 
agers and even clerks from the swell- 
ing ranks of ex-servicemen and wo- 
men. 

In its entire past, the field of adver- 
tising never was vast enough to em- 
ploy any but a small number of the 
tens of thousands of eager young 
men and women who tried to “break 


in.” Today prospects look consider- 





Harold E. Blittersdorf (seated) gets layout 
pointers from Robert Reinecke, art director. 
Kal Advertising Agency. Washington. D. 
C. Mr, Blittersdorf, a veteran, learns art 
and layout phases of advertising as part 
of Kal’s program under the G. I. Bill. 





ably brighter for a larger proportien 
of these young hopefuls, particularly 
veterans. 

The increased number of available 
jobs resulted from a relocation of per- 
sonnel going to war and returning to 
different positions, and from the gen- 
eral expansion of advertising to pre- 
pare itself for the boom that lies 
ahead, 

To obtain qualified veteran-recruits, 
advertising and merchandising organi- 
zations displayed the same ingenuity 
they used in developing campaigns 
that sold billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods. 

Most of their activities have been 
along educational lines, either by in- 
troducing veterans to the field by way 
of orientation courses, or by estab- 
lishing programs within their own or- 
ganizations to train ex-Gls while on 
the job. 

Advertising executives throughout 
the country are spending much of 
their free time lecturing to disabled 
patients in Army hospitals and to dis- 
charged servicemen and women in 
night schools. They also have formed 
advisory groups that supply facts 
about jobs to interested persons and 
advice about merchandising to vet 
erans who obtained G.I. loans to open 
small businesses. 

The most thorough education 1s 
given to veterans fortunate enough 
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Ward L. Weist (seated. center), assistant 
secretary, J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Chicago, explains the on-the-job training 
program for veterans to five agency em- 
ployes. (Standing. left to right) Russell 
Gilberts, Thomas O'Connell, and William 
Nelson; (seated, left to right) William 
Taylor, Jr.. Mr. Weist, and Leonard Lukasik. 


to be selected for on-the-job training 
in advertising agencies and depart- 
ments. 

These training programs generally 
follow uniform patterns suggested by 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. The plans have met 
with favorable response from state 
approving agencies which must sanc- 
tion on-the-job training before Vet- 
erans Administration will pay subsis- 
tence allowance to veterans under the 
G.I. Bill. 

The Four A’s programs vary in 
length from six months to four years, 
and can be adapted to advertising or 


ganizations of all sizes. 


A typical one-year training plan 
adopted by numerous small agencies 
includes five months in the produc- 
tion department where the veteran 
learns fundamentals of mechanical 
processes involved in preparing an ad- 
vertisement for the printed page; four 
months in media and research, where 
he is taught the relative merits of all 
types of media and the functions of 
research in evaluating markets; and 
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three months in the copy department 
where he works as junior copywriter 
on an account, 

placed 


I arger organizations hav e 


veterans in two-year programs de- 
signed to provide thorough ground- 
ing in all phases of advertising. Plans 
include five months in productioer, 
three months in the art department 
contributions in 


thre 


observing artists’ 
1dvertisements, 


department, 


preparing 
months in the media 
four months in research learning tech 
niques used in evaluating markets and 
testing copy, three months in radio, 
three months in outdoor advertising, 
and three months in the copy depart- 
ment. 

These — plans 
generalized so that the veteran may 


purposely have been 


enjoy the greatest freedom to develop 
along any lines for which he shows a 
particular aptitude. Should he shine 
at copywriting, for example, he prob- 
ably would be assigned to the copy 
department at the end of his train- 
ing. 
Some 
have slanted their training programs 
toward single activities such as copy- 
production. 


agencies and departments 


writing, art, layouts or 
Following is a sample plan that will 
equip a young man or woman in one 
year to become a valuable member of 
a production department, 

Because several functions are to be 
learned simultaneously, the time de 
voted to each phase of training has 
been expressed in percentages of the 
full year, rather than in an exact 


number ot w ecks or months. 


Production Emphasized 


course iS 
h 


Three-fourths of the 
spent in actual production work, suc 
is specifying and ordering art, en- 
gravings and type. To buy enerav 
ings, trainees begin with simple black 
and white ads, progressing to two 
color, duotones, three-color process, 
and finally advancing to four-color 
and four-color process 

Fifteen per cent of the vear is de 
voted to follow up: meeting closing 
dates of publications, expediting or 
ders in the hands of suppliers, and 
shipping plates ind insertion orders 
on time 

During § of the vear, the vet 
eran studies mechanical processes of 
reproduction by visiting typesetting 
and print shops, engraving houses, and 
lithographers He also is expected to 
pore through type books, engraving 
books and agency production records. 

The remainder of his time is spent 
in a planned curriculum of odd jobs 
that acquaint him with the rest of 
the organization 


Before an advertising agency or de- 
oo 
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Courtesy Parade Magazine 


Clarence B. Goshorn, president Benton & Bowles, New York advertising agency, 
explains a plastics ad to a class of veterans in the 76-week on-the-job training course 
being conducted for employes of the agency. Seventy employes are enrolled in 
the course which offers college-level instruction in the panorama of advertising. Depart- 


ment heads and executives are the ‘professors.’ 


partment can accept veterans for on- 
the-job training under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act (G.I. Bill), 
it must be approved officially by its 
state’s approving agency. In_ Illinois 
the agency is the State Board for 
Vocational Education of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In New 
York it is the Division of Veterans’ 
Affairs. Veterans Ad- 


ministration regional office can ‘n- 


The nearest 


form an organization where to write 
for approval. 

Although details might vary from 
state to state, nearly all approving 
agencies have established basically uni- 
form requirements. Those set up by 
Illinois are typical. Following are ex- 
cerpts: 

The program must insure 
giving the veteran complete experi- 
ence and training in all phases of the 
occupation 

‘To be approved . . . an estab- 
lishment must have a written pro- 
gram of on-the-job training . . . which 
conforms to the following: 

‘1. That the training is established 

for a recognized occupation 

the learning of which should re- 

quire a minimum of 1,000 hours 

(six months); and one in which 
a differen- 


tial between the beginning wage 


it is Customary to pay 


and the wage upon completion of 
1 definite training period a 
"3, That the schedule : - 3 is or- 
ganized in a logical sequence 
“4. That the establishment has ade- 
quate facilities for providing good 


training. 


Quentin H. McDonald is administrator. 


“§. That the employer will pay the 
veteran in accordance with a pro- 
gressively increased scale of wages 
which, over the term of training, 
of the 
average trained worker rate in the 


will average at least 50% 


occupation in the establishment.” 
To set up an on-the-job training 
plan and get it approved is a simple 
procedure. The personnel officer of 
a large advertising agency reported 
to the Four A’s that he had spent 
only a few hours to draft a plan, get 
it approved and begin operating un- 


der it. 


State Approval Needed 

First step is to write to the state 
agency responsible for approving on- 
the-job training, asking authority to 
establish such a plan. The agency 
will send a form to be filled out; it also 
will send a representative to talk over 
the proposed program. Points with 
which the state agency is concerned 
are: 

1. Does the employer have a def- 

inite program that will fit the vet- 

eran into a specific job? 

2. Has the employer adequate fa- 

cilities to train the veteran? 

3. Do provisions exist to increase 

his pay and advance him should his 

efforts warrant? 

4. Is the subsistence allowance be- 

ing used as a subsidy to reduce the 

salary paid by the employer, or is 

it being used correctly as an allow- 

ance supplementing what a veteran 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Capital Goods Selling 


Needs New 


HAT would happen if, instead 

of talking about the economic 
justification for investment in plant 
assets, I would introduce this dis- 
cussion by talking about the social 
justification for investment in plant 
assets? Let’s try it. 

By and large, throughout business, 
those who contrive to give more peo- 
ple better things at lower cost, sur- 
vive; and those who fail to do so are 
eliminated. The net result is a con- 
tinuing increase in the standard of 
living. 

So, from a social standpoint, you 
might say that industrial profits. are 
the reward which is earned in return 
for raising the standard of living of 
the people. 

Companies which do not realize that 
this is the price to be paid for sur- 
vival do not last iong. Companies 
that do survive are always and for- 
ever engaged in this perpetual job of 
trying to offer the consumer more 
value per dollar. 


How Job Is Accomplished 


Now, we are inclined to say that 
this job is primarily 
through utilizing every possible way 
to cut costs. I think that is the wrong 
way to say it. The fact is that it is 
accomplished by increasing output ber 
When men multiply 


accomplished 


man per hour. 
their output, supply increases, and 
prices go down. And the key to 
increased productivity is the machine. 

We must remember that during the 
war we suspended, to a large degree, 
the principle of competition. We 
based our prices upon costs, and we 
figured our costs on the basis of ex- 
isting equipment. Some of us fell 
into the delusion of assuming that we 
could go right on basing our prices 
upon costs as they stood at the 
moment. 

When the war was over, that de- 
lusion still persisted because of the 
shortages accumulated during the war. 
In fact, for people who so loudly pro- 
claim allegiance to the competitive 


Concepts 


Emphasis on productivity, better living standards, 


intelligent depreciation policies is essential 


system, some of us acted very pe- 
culiarly indeed. Instead of trying to 
increase Output per man in our plants 
and thereby cut our costs, we let our 
costs stay right where they were and 
then ran down to Washington asking 
for an increase in prices. 

Now that the OPA restrictions have 
been suspended on all manufactured 
goods, there is a great deal of danger 
that a good many people will go right 
on thinking, for a while at least, 
that they can pass the costs of in- 
efficiency on to the customer because 
of a relatively high demand for goods 
in short supply. 


Outlook Appears Bleak 


From a social standpoint, do you 
realize where that sort of behavior 
would lead us eventually? If manu- 
facturers think they can always base 
their prices upon their present costs, 
what’s to prevent costs from continu- 
ing to go up? What’s to prevent out- 
put per man from continuing to 
decline? The social significance of that 
road is terrible to think of. That is 
the path to a declining standard of 
living—and we had better watch our 
steb in this country to make sure we 
are not on it. 

Right now we have a wage-price 
spiral in this country that is appalling. 
How long do you think we can keep 
the capitalist system, if the margin be- 
tween wages and prices grows smaller 
instead of larger? The fact is that 
only the survival of individual cem- 
panies, but the survival of the whole 
competitive system, is dependent upon 
industry’s ability to reverse the infla- 
tion spiral and to get back to its basic 
job of providing better things for 
more people at lower cost, 


By JOSEPH L. TRECKER 


Executive Vice-President, 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, 
Milwaukee. 
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And that means the purchase of 
new and improved production equip- 
ment, 

The men who hold the purse strings 
know this full well; but many of 
them hesitate to make large-scale com- 
mitments. They say, “Conditions are 
unsettled. We don’t know what gov- 
ernment is going to do. We don’t 
know what labor is going to do. We 
don’t know what the stock market is 
going to do. We don’t know what’s 
going to happen to the international 
situation.” All that is very true. 
But we do know that water runs 
downhill—and we know with equal 
certainty that the installation of bet- 
ter equipment is the key to long-term 
survival. 

If we are going to wait, in this 
country, until conditions are settled, 
we may have a long time indeed to 
wait; and by that time it may be toe 
late, 


War Limited Productivity 


Some manufacturers hesitate to in- 
stall new: and better machine tools 
because under present conditions they 
have great difficulty in getting out of 
these new and improved machine tools 
the increased productivity which has 
been built into them. This, to my 
mind, is indeed a very serious question. 

During the war, organized labor, 
encouraged by government, began de- 
veloping the philosophy of limited 
productivity. I haven’t time here to 
briefly 
speaking, they were founded, I be- 
upon organized 
for what they call “union security,” 
and upon the workers’ mistaken idea 


go into the reasons, burt, 


lieve, labor’s desire 


that limited output was conducive to 
a job security. Of course there nev- 
er was a more fallacious idea spread 
at large among the American public. 

There is a tremendous job of edu- 
cation to be done along this line. 
Somehow, we must convince the em- 
ployes in our plants that maximum 
productivity is the only sure road 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Annual Calendar Review 


e PRINGING back from five years 
ro of wartime restrictions, industry 
went all out for brilliant color in its 
1947 calendars. Rich artwork is the 
keynote of this year’s annual calendar 
review. 

The White Motor Company six 
sheeter (top left) employs an in- 
teresting “‘point-of-purchase” tie-in 
with the truck maker’s national ad- 
vertising in The Saturday Evening 
Post and other media, George H. 
Scragg, director of advertising and 
sales promotion, employs the same 
painting for the magazine ads and 
the annual calendar, thus assuring 
maximum product identification in 
the office of the purchaser. The illus- 
trations symbolize the use of White 
trucks in various industries and gov- 
ernment services. First sheet of the 
1947 calendar pictures a police officer, 
surrounded by other public servants, 
towering over an illustration of two 
White trucks in public service. Head- 
line reads, “Everybody in Town’s A 
Customer.” 

Calendar Serves as Catalog 

To the right, the Armco calendar, 
using Kodachromes, is up to its usual 
high standard of quality. Reincke, 
Meyer & Finn have produced this 
calendar for Armco for more than 30 
years. As in the past, the Armco 
calendar adheres to the formula of 
simple, attractive design, three-month 
calendar pages, and a minimum of ad- 
vertising copy. 

The weekly calendar of Frederick 
Post Company, Chicago, features a 
different Post product for each week, 
with a small order blank for the 
product on each sheet. The backs of 
the pages contain reference data on 
equivalents, screw threads, 
metal gages, 
other information of use to engineers 
binding 


metric 
wire and gears and 
and architects. The spiral 
makes it convenient for desk or wall 
use. The Post calendar was produced 
by Wall Catalog Company, Chicago. 

“Evening,” an original painting by 
Maxfield Parrish, illustrates the 
Spartan Saw Works’ calendar. The 
vibrant colors of the painting are re- 


produced in Tintogravure by the 


Brown & Bigelow Company of St. 
Paul. 

The last calendar in the top row, 
produced by Forbes Lithograph Com- 
pany of Boston for Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del., shows 
a burly blacksmith at work in his 
shop. The strokes of his hammer hold 
a small boy and his dog enchanted. 
The painting by Dean Cornwell is 
titled, “Shaping the Future.” 

The large one-sheet calendar at the 
left in the second row was produced 
by Brown & Bigelow for Russell- 
Miller Milling Company. The illustra- 
tion, an original landscape painted by 
Al Wettel for Russell-Miller Milling 
Company, shows a shepherd boy and 
his dog guarding his sheep. An export 
version is in Spanish. 

The six-sheet Game Birds calendar 
of Moore Equipment Company is one 
of the most impressive in this year’s 
review. Brown & Bigelow have re- 
produced six of Richard E. Bishop’s 
newest paintings of wild fowl life in 
full color Tintogravure. The ducks, 
geese and pheasants in the Bishop 
paintings will quicken the pulse of 
every sportsman. 

“Contributing to American Good 
Living—for 100 Years” is the theme 
of the 1947 Allis-Chalmers calendar. 
The full color illustrations of the 12- 
sheet calendar feature various scenes 
of everyday American life. Beneath 
each painting, copy tells how Allis- 
Chalmers Company has contributed to 
that particular phase of living. 


Shows Equipment at Work 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., has issued 
a handy, pocket-sized celluloid calen- 
dar for 1947, It’s a neat little job 
with a bright yellow background and 
the LeTourneau logotype in black at 
the bottom. On the reverse side is a 
photograph of the company’s con- 
struction equipment at work. 

The small blond lad having so much 
trouble balancing his blocks is the 
front sheet illustration for the Cin- 
cinnati Milling and Grinding Machine 
Company calendar. The _ six-sheet 
calendar features paintings of small 
children at play. The paintings are 


printed in full color. The last sheet 
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By MALCOLM KELLY 


Assistant Editor. 


lists the company’s products together 
with their offices and sales representa- 
tives in the United States and Canada. 

Beginning the third row, a painting 
of Mississippi Zev, winner of the 1946 
National Championship, provides the 
artwork for the 1947 Du Pont Ex- 
Department calendar. The 
painting is by Wesley Dennis, The 12- 


plosi ves 


sheet, three month calendar is litho- 
graphed in two shades of green against 
a brown background. The Du Pont 
logotype is at the bottom. 

The new General Electric calendar 
follows in the style of its predecessors. 
Each of the 12 sheets has a painting 
of G-E equipment at work in in- 
dustry. Famous American artists have 
painted colorful settings for back- 
grounds. The January sheet 
high-tension power lines cutting a 


shows 


path through a forest of evergreens. 
The large red and black numerals are 
easily visible. 


Features Contest Winners 


Westinghouse Electric Company 


continues year-round promotion of 
the George Westinghouse centennial in 
its 1947 calendar, The 12 sheets are 
cream toned with black and _ red 
numerals. There are three months on 
each sheet, with the calendar month 
on a white background. Oval paint- 
ings from Centennial advertising and 
booklets trace the history of Westing- 
house power achievements through the 
100-year history of the company. The 
January page shows young George 
Westinghouse at work designing a 
rotary steam engine that was the basis 
for his first patent. 

The United States Time Corpora- 
tion calendar presents the award win- 
1945-46 Ingersoll Art 
calendar _re- 


ners in the 
Award Contest. The 
produces winning paintings by Ameri- 
can high school artists on its 12 pages. 
The color scheme for the calendar is 
a gray background with white calen- 
dar months and blue and red numerals. 
The award winning paintings are re- 
produced in full color with a photo- 
graph of each winning painter and a 
brief biographical sketch. 

Wm. H. Ziegler Company uses an 

(Continued on page 120) 
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tack LT to Help You Introduce 
Your New INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


PART 1. During 1946 the Department of Com- 
merce made an important contribution to scientific indus- 
trial marketing by publishing a new check list for the 
introduction of new industrial products. 

The new check list was prepared by Donald Wilhelm, 
Ir., under the direction of Wilford White, acting chief 
of the division of small business, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

It incorporates many features of earlier Commerce 
studies made in 1935 and 1937, and parallels the “Check 
List for the Introduction of New Consumer Products,” 
issued in 1945. The consumer study was prepared by a 
committee of the Chicago chapter of the American 
Marketing Association, headed by S$. R. Bernstein, vice- 
president of Advertising Publications, Inc., and editor of 
Advertising Age, sister publication to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

The industrial marketing check list was designed to 
help manufacturers and distributors anticipate many of the 
problems involved in launching a new product. Its basic 
objective is to help them stop, look, listen, and plan. 

The authors suggest that manufacturers engage com- 
petent outside counsel to assist in marketing plans, which 
should be carried forward with engineering and production 
studies. 

The authors advise that the questions in the check 
list be used as a foundation for group conferences in which 
each problem posed is studied in relation to the nature of, 
and the uses for the new product. Small task groups of 
two or three individuals can explore more deeply the 
special problems suggested in each suggestion. 

INDUSTRIAL Marketinc will publish the major 
elements of the Commerce check list in three installments 
beginning with this issue to help gain the widest possible 
use by manufacturers, advertising agencies, and market- 
ing consultants. 

Readers wishing to secure either the industrial or con- 
sumer check lists, or both, in booklet form, should request 
them from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


25, D. C. Cash or check should be enclosed with the 
order. “Check List for the Introduction of New Con- 
sumer Products” (Economic Series No, 41, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, 1945, costs 10 cents). “Check List 


to Help You Introduce Your New Industrial Products” 
(Economic Sries No. 53, U. S$. Department of Commerce, 


1946, costs § cents) 


Section L.—Is Your Product Salable? 


The easy way to “define” the market for your new 
product is to say something lke “Every farmer, manu 
facturer, and transportation company needs something 
like this,” or “Every city government in the country can 
Save money using my product.” 

That is the easy way to convince yourself there is a 
big demand for what vou want to sell. But it is never 
true! Markets don’t happen that way! Every product’s 
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potential sales—even to a particular class of customers 
like airlines or building contractors—are limited by a 
number of factors. Competition is one factor, but there 
are others. 

For example, every product’s potential is limited by 
what the product itself is good for, by whether it can 
be produced efficiently enough to sell at a reasonable price, 
and by a variety of factors (reciprocal sales, for instance ) 
over which you, as a manufacturer or distribut~s, may 
have little control, It is natural to say that all imuustry 
needs your belt dressing or burglar alarm or burr remover; 
but some can’t use it, others already have it, others can’t 
afford it, others have always bought from a competitor. 

So enthusiastic generalizations as to the size, location, or 
character of the market for your product are dangerous. 
The only sound, sensible way to determine the possible 
market for a product is to test, secure the facts, and 
consider all the factors involved. 

First find out whether the product (designed and 
produced as you will design and produce it) is salable to 
typical, representative prospects. This section, Section I, 
will help you take this step. Then determine the approxi- 
mate net total number of such prospects you can count on. 
Section II will help you on that. Finally, let the remain- 
ing sections in this check list help you plan how to get at 
your prospects. 


Check List on General Salability 


1. What do you call your new product? 


2. What will it probably be called by 
the trades? 


3. What is it for? 


4. In what sense is it new? (Is it a minor 
adaptation of something you are 
now making; a “standard” product 
newly added to your line, some- 
thing new to this country but in 
use abroad, an entirely new tech- 
nical development, or what?) 


5. Have you thought out exactly why 
you want to introduce this new 
product? Are you trying to: 

a. Start a new business? 

b. Start a new line? 

c. Round out your present line? 

d. Expand sales in your present 
market? 

e. Invade an entirely new market 
(for example, the export mar- 
ket? 

f. Get better or more even use of 
your men and machinery? 
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g. Meet a new need of your cus- customer response? Have you tried 


tomers? it out on the type of people who 

h. Exploit an available patent? will use it? 

i. Keep up with changing tech- 13. Are you satisfied that your new 
nological trends in your field? product is the kind of product the 

j. Counter a new competitive pro- market wants or can be taught to 
duct? want? (If so, write down why in a 

k. Do something else? (Describe. ) couple of sentences.) 

. He pe pee Se ee Section II.—How Many Users Will There Be? 


laboratory or engineering tests to ; “ite . 
show up performance? (For ex- Every manufacturer or distributor wishes that he could 
imple, if it is a new container, has count his “sure” prospects as easily as he can count his 


output. But he never can. You never have 3,000 or 


it received breakage tests in a 
3,000,000 prospects. Instead you have 3,000 or 3,000,- 


| tumbling machine?) eee : wg Rey 
000 prospects—if— if the product is right, if it is packed 


ave fully pre-tested your pro- , fr + 
cieve you is AE Ol F and shipped right, if the discounts are right, if business 


duct under actual service condi- 
sa j conditions are right. 
tions? Do you know how it will 4 ; 

Since so many factors enter into estimating the number 





stand up in service? penis pon . beg ree 
pits of users, there is a great temptation to lapse into wishful 

‘ 8. If products of this general type are generalities—unsupported by field tests or by arithmetic— 

already on the market, what fea in counting your prospects. Avoid that at all costs. 

tures in them appeal most to us¢rs The questions in this section will help you to make an 

and distributors? (Rank in order initial estimate and then to cut down that estimate 

; of importance. ) realistically on the basis of stated limiting factors. The 
a. Capacity or rate of output estimate must be cut still more in the light of later sections. 
b. Cost of operation : Check List on Number of Users 

‘ c. Durability 1. What industries will use the new product? (Are 

. d. Ease of repair they farmers, manufacturers of mining machin- 

e. Price ery, long-haul truckers, or what? List those that 
f. Service and maintenance first occur to you.) 
g. Compactness l. a 

: h. Appearance and finish 2 6. 

o i. Trade-in value 3. 7. 

, j. Multi-purpose usefulness 4. g. 

4 k. Safety features 2. Does your product have any possibili- 

i. 1. Ease and simplicity of operation ties for consumer use? (For ex- 

aA m. Other (describe) ample, if it is a new blow-torch, 

; 


might it find use in home work- 
shops as well as in industry?) 


9. What features do present products of (Nore: If your product will have 
this type have which users and dis- consumer use or will be sold in part 
tributors don’t like? (For example, through retail channels such as 

some plant engineers are biased hardware stores or department 
against certain. products; some stores, or both, you will also want 
lumberjacks prefer full polished to fill in a copy of the Check List 
axes; some cabinetmakers object to for the Introduction of New Con- 

single twist type wood bits; some sumer Products, mentioned on page 
machine-tool users prefer to buy 50.) 
tools finished in other colors than If so, what? 

the standard gray.) 3. Can you count on selling any of your 


product to the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the armed forces? 
4. Can you count on its being used by 


10. How many of these good points and . 
; State and local governments? 


bad points in present products of ' 
5. How many potential customers (neglecting all 


competitors and other complicating factors) are 
there in this country? (In the columns on page 
§2 list every type of potential user—for example, 
meat packers or electric utilities—that you and 


' this type are also found in your 
new product? 
a. Good points (list them) 


b. Bad points (list them) 
your friends and associates can think of. Then, 


| 7 if lik on the basis of the U. S. Census of Manufactures, 
i ; t ‘re are » products > your - ’ . 
i ae 8 8S pees a ye manufacturers’ registers, and other sources, put 


Ww sro ) « Ode ; ; 
new product on the market today, an estimated number of prospects, either com- 


. - >) om ) . > ° . :. © ° 
why, in brief, do you think the panies or individuals, opposite each type of user. 


> y ) . [vay . - ef . 
new —, “+0 a need that is not For example, if your product were an improved 
, > , > . > ? . r . . 
now being taken care of: electric glue pot, you would list all major users 


such as furniture factories and minor users such 


12. Have you fully pre-tested your pro- as individual cabinetmakers. Total each column 
duct from the point of view of and add the two totals). 
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6. 


PRIMARY USERS 


What factors cut down the size of 
the total market? 


a. What percentage of the poten- 
tial customers are located in sec- 
tions of the country where there 
is little use for the product? 
(For example, southern muni- 
cipalities need little snow- 

removal equipment. Industries 
in natural gas areas are not apt 
to buy automatic stokers. ) 

b. What percentage will be poor 
prospects because they use 

smaller-scale or larger-scale 
equipment than your product? 
(For example, bus companies in 
small towns may not be able to 
ise automatic vehicle-washing 
equipment efficiently. ) 

Cc. What percentage are likely to be 
out of the market because they 
already have similar products 
giving satisfactory service? 

d. What other 


factors, if any, are peculiar to 


market-limiting 


the nature of your product, and 
roughly by what further per 
centages might they reduce the 
size of your total market? 


Total 


How many prospects are left for 
your type of produc t? (Reduce 
No. § by the percentage total in 


No 6 





MINOR USERS 


Type Number 


lotal minor users 


~ 


8. What additional percentage deduc- 
tions in the estimated size of your 
total market must be made 
in the light of factors brought out 
in Sections V and VI?@ 

a. Deduction’ for the internal in- 
dustry situation (patents and 
the like) (Section V) 

b. Deduction for competitors’ in- 
roads on your market (Section 
V) 

c. Deduction for price range (Sec- 
tion V1) 

Total 

9. How many prospects are available af- 
ter these additional deductions? 
(No. 7 less the percentage total in 
No. 8.) 

Estimated total available prospects. 

10. How many of your products would 
each typical prospect normally use 
per year? (If your product would 
last the typical prospect 5 years, 
then write 1/5.) 

11. How many prospects can you then 
estimate for your product for the 
first year? (Multiply the number 
available prospects by the average 
number of your product each one 
would use per year; that is, multi- 


ply No. 9 by No. 10.)® 


1) To be filled in after you have completed the check lists 

in sections V and VI 
Available prospects, of course, do not mean sure 

sales This total is your estimate of the number of possible 
sales available to you if you go get them 

3) To be filled in after you have completed the check 
lists in sections V and VI 

(Continued on page 56) 
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VITAL TO RAILWAY SALES! 


Top Executive Acceptance of Your Product 


Grows from Adequate Product Information 


HE annual shopping list of the American 

railroads includes some 70,000 distinct items 
ranging from soap to steam locomotives, tooth- 
picks to telephone poles, and from box cars to 
bituminous coal. In the five years 1941-1945, 
total railway purchases of materials, supplies and 
fuel averaged $1,399,660,000 annually! Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in addition were 
spent for new locomotives and cars, and for 
additions and betterments to roadway and struc- 
tures. And during the next five year period, 
these railway purchases should eclipse all previ- 
ous records! 

The top railway executives, managerial and 
purchasing officers are the men who formulate 


the railways’ policies, assume the responsibility 
for efficient and safe railway operation and place 
the purchase orders. They approve buying 
authorizations and appropriations, and in many 
instances initiate buying programs. Their job is 
to effect savings and improvements that will 


result in increased profits for the road. Hence, 
they are vitally interested in efficiencies, econ- 
omies, and revenue-producing possibilities 
— factors that influence the quarterly balance 
sheet. 

The Railway Age is their specialized execu- 
tive publication, reaching the key railway ex- 
ecutives, operating officers, financial, traffic and 
accounting officers, purchasing officers and de- 
partment heads, not only on every important 
railroad in North America, but on many foreign 
railways as well. The Railway Age covers the 
major problems and activities of railroading 
from the viewpoint of efficient and economical 
railroad management and operation, and reports 
the weekly news of the industry. Thus, your 
advertisements, pointing to the profitable results 
your products achieve for the railroads, are of vital 
interest to the Railway Age executive readers, 
no matter which of the three Simmons-Boardman 
technical group magazines you use in addition. 





Railway Age 


Founded in 1856 





(A Simmons-Boardman Publication) 


30 Church St., New York 7 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 
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105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


Washington 4, D. C. 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1 


300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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Check List 


Estimated total available prospects 
for first year 

12. Is the market for your type of pro- 
duct likely to change in size during 
the next 2, § or 10 years? 

13. Are there foreign sales possibilities for 
your product? (If so, you may 
later want to estimate the number 
of prospects in various foreign 
countries. The Department of 
Commerce can give you much 
useful information on these foreign 
prospects. In most cases, however, 
you will want to establish a domes- 
tic market before branching out 
abroad. ) 

Section Ill.—What are the Buying Habits of the 

Users? 

When a business man says he is “experienced” in mar- 
keting a certain line of products, one of the main things 
he means is that he knows on a first-hand basis the various 
trade practices in that particular line. For marketing pig 
iron is different from marketing agricultural machinery, 
and that is different from marketing machine tools. 
Marketing used machine tools is different from market- 
ing new ones. Marketing hack-saw blades for power 
hack-saws is different from marketing them for hand 
hack-saws. 

And sO it goes, In some cases the trade practices and 
buying habits and procedures seem logical—for example, 
it makes sense that purchases of lumbering equipment are 
seasonal—but in other cases you can explain them only 
in terms of, “Well, that’s the custom in this trade.” 

But whether buying habits in the field of your new 
product seem reasonable or (as in the case of trade dis- 
counts in some fields) clumsy and awkward, you have got 
to take them into account. To overlook some simple 
point like discounts might lose you half your sales. So, 
especially if the particular trade is new to you, make the 
maximum use of the following check list and any other 
material and advice you can lay vour hands on, 

Check List on Users’ Buying Habits 

I Are products of this type usually 

bought by users? 

1. | or 4 ish? 

b. On open-account credit? 

c. On a time-payment plan? 

Will your product sell evenly 
throughout the year or (as with 
truck tire chains) will the bulk of 


the sales be concentrated in one 
or more seasons? 
1. Evenly 
b. Seasonally 
} If seasonally: 
a. When will vour immediate cus- 
tomers buy? 
b. If your customers are not the 
final users, when will the users buy? 
4 Is there any way to level out seasonal 
fluctations in sales by balancing 
sales to different groups of pur- 
chasers? (For example, seasonal 
sales of agricultural machinery in 
one part of the country might be 
at least partly leveled out by sales 


in another part of the country or 
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export sales. ) 
If so, how? 


Are purchasers of this type of pro- 
duct accustomed to buying it ahead 
of need or do they tend to place 
spot orders for instant shipment? 


Will some purchasers of your new 
product (for example, chain stores, 
mail-order houses, Federal, State, or 
local governmental units) buy only 
on the basis of unusual technical 
specifications or other special buy- 
ing procedures? 

If so, can you meet their require- 
ments? 

Are the potential users of your pro- 
duct accustomed to relying on 
trade names or company names, or 
do they buy mainly on the basis of 


technical specifications? 


a. If they buy mainly under trade 
names or company names, do 
you have established names that 
you can sell under? 

b. If they buy mainly according to 
technical specifications, will 
your product meet such specifi- 
cations and has your staff ade- 
quate knowledge and experience 
doing business on these terms? 

How do major users or distributors of 
the product negotiate for it? 

a. Do they buy from distributors 
or producers in the open market 
at established prices? 

b. Or do they place special orders 
with manufacturers for large- 
lot production? 

c. Or do they do both, depending 
upon circumstances? 

(Nore.—If principal users or dis- 

tributors are in the habit of nego- 

tiating directly with small or other 
manufacturers for big lots at 
special prices, that may create op- 
portunities and also problems for 
you. Such orders sometimes entail 
loss of independence on the part of 
the producer. For example, if one 
big distributor takes most of your 
output, you may be unable to sell 
effectively to others. And when 
the single distributor renews his 
contract, he may force the price 
down until your profit disappears. 

Meanwhile you may have lost touch 

with your old distributors. There- 

fore, think twice before agreeing to 
sell the bulk of your output to one 
or two distributors or users.) 

To Be Continued) 
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Used at the 
Moment of IMMEDIATE 


PURCHASE NEED.... 





MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK will sell your 
products and services throughout the year 
and longer. It will tell your story at the 
very moment when the buyer must pur- 
chase, because it is then that he needs and 


wants it. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO II, ILL. 


* . The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory 
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*  =Preferred for Reference 


K 


*K 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


The “Cream of the Crop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Advertising. Effectiveness 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so pews Pe and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment. 
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Production with Records 


any other direct mail piece or pub- 
lication advertisement. Since the prog- 
ress made in procuring both can be 
watched through this record, delays 
caused by having part of a mailing 
campaign piece but not the entire 
assembly are avoided. 

The specification sheet has been 
mentioned. This is a four page folded 
form. Page 1 of the specification 
sheet is a record of original quantities 


and prices and _ subsequent price 


Up-to-the-minute FACTS 


If your job is to 
MODERN MATERIALS HANDLIN 


in the same bus 


to prose 


month 1 


on. distribution. and storage executives 


changes and their reasons on each 
phase of production. Page 3 is the 
detailed instruction sheet, while page 
4 is the specification sheet for direct 
mail pieces including bid information. 

The specification sheets and the 
corresponding Kardex production rec- 
ord are production department rec- 
ords, which is the reason that the 
highlights of progress are noted in the 
creative department’s Kardex record 
first described. There is a connective 
record which is maintained by the pro- 
duction department to insure that 
it will have sufficient time to func- 
tion. This record is maintained on 


THE MARKET 


PRODUCTS 
and 


SERVICES 


ell materials handling equipment and 
G and you are 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING's job is to bring 
hice a month-to- 
ved techniques in materials handling 


of cquipment are hunery for know how in- 
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ds broucht about important 


that stretch from intr ipl int problems 


sof mter-station movements 


s becoming, and in many 


» distinct function 
! 


mstances 


n industry and has been 


ew possibilities that revolve around lowering 


VIODERN MATERIALS HANDLING’ « 
t nea ce the board of pro 


mpany across 


re ul ition of 


here materials handling 


he title, 


und richt com 


taff of this magazin« 


executives for Unck 


k 


Publications Division of 


" 
ulation repre 
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MATERIALS HANDLING LABORATORIES 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


FIRST NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, CLEVELAND. JAN. 14-17 


index visible cards arranged on a 
Flexo-Panel. The production depart- 
ment is notified of each piece planned 
for publication and direct mail use 
and its wanted date. It sets up a card 
listing the piece and snaps it into the 
Flexo-Panel. Filing is first by due 
date of specification sheet, which must 
be received 30 days before production 
is scheduled to commence. If the 
specification sheet has not been re- 
ceived, the creative department is fol- 
lowed up to get it in. Then this index 
visible card is moved to the due date 
of the text, since it must be sent to 
a typographer as the first step in pro- 
duction. As each successive step of 
preparation—typography, en- 
gravings, composition—occurs, the in- 
dex visible card is shifted into chrono- 
logical sequence in the section of the 
file dealing with the next step, so that 


major 


an up-to-date chronological follow-up 
record is at hand for control and 
expediting. 

None of these records is compli- 
cated. Each contributes to orderly pro- 
duction of publication or direct mail 
advertising in ample time to allow 
both for contingencies and for suffi- 
cient thought and experimentation to 
prevent dissemination of unclear 
generalizations that fall below accept- 
able standards for salesmanship in 
print, 

Since the advertising department 
serves all but one of our divisions, the 
number of pieces in preparation at any 
time is very considerable. Neverthe- 
less, the work of maintaining these 
records is not burdensome. The bene- 
fits of definite knowledge about the 
status of each piece, and of the over- 
all position of the department, and of 
the work load of each creative person 
reflect in reduced cost of preparation 
of advertising. This is possible be- 
cause the department heads are in a 
position to analyze the work in pro- 
cess, and that which must enter into 
process, in the light of the available 
personnel and of the schedule of work 
ahead of each creative and productive 
person. 

Planning and assigning of work are 
orderly. Waste and confusion are ab- 
sent to an extent that is extremely 
unusual in the hectic advertising busi- 
ness. Last minute rushes do happen, 
but they happen because of sudden 
necessity to deal on an emergency 
basis with an emergency, and not be- 
cause confusion and oversights exist 


to create one emergency after another. 
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Does your product save work? Does 
it save time? Does it save money? 

No matter what your product's 
particular advantages are, you can 
demonstrate them most resultfully 
with sales films. 

lor, as advertising’s mosi expres- 
sive medium, sales films give you 
pictures—to show what your prod- 


uct looks like eee 


motion—to show 


& 
Sales Films ... another important function of photography 


—to dramatize your product's 
work-saving advantages... use films, 


advertising’s most expressive medium 


how it works .. . color—to make it 
warm, true to life... 


plain the “whys” and “‘wherefores.” 


sound—to ex- 


The film medium is now at its 
best. As a result of improvements 
made during the last few years in 
production technics, in projection 
equipment, in distribution methods, 
the film medium is now at its most 
effective best. 


To take the fullest advantage of 
this improved medium, consult a 
commercial film producer. He will 
show you how you can dramatize 
your product in terms of its greatest 
customer appeal. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 








odak 


Advertising and Promotion Aids 
in Expansion of Southern Industry 


PART 2. Growth of the South- 
ern industrial market is reflected in 
the growing advertising and selling 
activity of many Southern manutac 
turers. 

One of the most interesting “war 


babies” with a healthy future is 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Birmingham, Ala., which has an over 


all bac klog ot 


contracts. One of 


$100 million in ship 
the biggest is a 
$37 million contract for 14 modern 
cargo vessels to be built tor Brazil’s 
Lloyd Brasileiro steamship line. The 
order is one of the first ever placed 
company by a 


with an American 


South American country seeking to 
expand shipping operations. 


Advertising and public relations, 
coupled with an excellent war produc 
tion record on more than 60 ships, 
a part in development ot 


Another 


have had 
Ingalls’ peacetime business. 
factor has been the company’s fore- 
sight in mcreasing the scope of its 
New York export othces. Representa 
tives have been established in South 
America, and high-ranking company 


officials have traveled across the equa 








By AL SHARP 
Liller, Neal & Battle 


n ~ 
¥ 
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tor to consult with prospective ship 
buyers. 

Ingalls recently produced one of the 
first diesel-electric locomotives ever 
constructed in the deep South. When 
the company gets into high gear on 
this major conversion unit, produc- 
tion will reach “several hundred a 
year.” The company gauged its mar- 
keting and production plans on a sur- 
vey of 22 railroads which revealed the 
jualities desired in a locomotive. As 
a result, production is being focused 
1,500 locomotive 


on a horsepower 


incorporating many 


which will enable it to haul revenue 


improv ements 


loads on Southern railroads econom- 
ically. 
The Higgins companies at New 


Orleans, which used the _ slogan, 


“World’s 


during the war, hope to become the 


largest builder of boats,” 
world’s largest marketer of boats in 
the peacetime years. Establishment of 
a nationwide distribution system has 


been a first step. 


PRACTICAL SHIPS FOR 


PROFITABLE OPERATIONS 


SHIPBUILDING CENTER 





. of The NEW SOUTH 


TRavet 
AMERICAN BUILT 


INGALLS 


Shep 


AND wire 


VESSELS 
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The boat builder, famous for thou- 
sands of landing craft turned out for 
invasion forces, will emphasize com- 
mercial and pleasure boats, trailers, 
and marine paints in 1947. Higgins 
Industries has also announced forma- 
tion of Higgins, Inc., for manufacture 
of thermo-enamel for building pur- 
More recently, the company 
has been negotiating with the govern- 


poses. 


ment on possible production of alumi- 
num pre-fabricated housing. An in- 
ternational division will sell “entire 
engineered transportation systems” to 
Latin American nations with poor 
waterways. 

Auto-Soler Company, Atlanta, pro- 
ducer of automatic shoe-soling and 
wood-working machines, is another 
Southern company seeking world-wide 
markets. The company’s 1946 level 
has been nearly 10 times that of 1941. 
Auto-Soler plans to extend business 
paper and export advertising in devel- 
oping its new domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Wheland Company, one of the larg- 
est of Chattanooga’s many industries, 
is another example of a long-estab- 


lished Southern enterprise which is 


TAUST SOMPANY 
97 SIVHSIA 





LIVESTOCK If OUR BARK LOBBY? 


‘Trust Company or Oeorcia 
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FOR 13 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR AGENCIES 
HAVE PLACED MORE SPACE AND 


MORE DOLLARS IN THE FORUM 
THAN IN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 
SERVING THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


FORUM is read by the 20% who do the 80% 
in every branch of building: 


design, construction, realty owner ship and 


Division of Time Inc. 
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saying it with advertising on an in- 
Wheland’s 


machinery, 


creased scale. Although 


heavy circular saw mill 


as well as band saw mills, is almost 


invariably sold by direct representa- 
tion, the company recently began an 
advertising and direct mail program 


The 


adv ert ised its 


on these units. company for 


many years oil-well 


drilling equipment sold in domestic 
fields by the Jones & Laughlin Supply 
Company, which has 75 stores in all 
fields. 


poration, New York, sells the line for 


active oil Lucey Export Cor- 


export, 








o 
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By way of contrast, there is the 
comparatively new M-R-S Mfg. Com- 
pany, Jackson, Miss., which, in 1944, 
built 100 “Mississippi Wagons,” four- 
wheeled dump trailers featuring a 
weight-transferring device, and then 
more than doubled that figure in 
1945. The company’s advertising pro- 
gram is being “enlarged and intensi- 
fied,” and it recently scheduled regu- 
lar insertions in color in a number of 
national and sectional business pub- 
lications going to the construction 
field. It also periodically sends out 
direct mailings. 
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‘ To Reach QUICKLY 

y 

y AN INDUSTRY THAT IS GOING 

: FULL BLAST — and Needs Everything 

4 Right Now! 

4 The paper and pulp industry sees no “let down Demands for its 

7 product ire keeping production schedules at tops constantly To 

7 Thee prod tion pressure, the Industry needs tremendous quantities 

J f everything Machinery, Chemicals, Equipment and Supplies 

y And it need t all RIGHT NOW! Use the Two-Way Direct Sales 

p Route to wet your message to this vast and receptive market THE 

4 PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD goes direct to companies, 

y officia managers superintendents engineers, chemists foremen 

4 ind = skilled perators it gives to advertisers the highest con 

4 centrated paid circulation in the Industry. The PAPER AND PULP 

, MILI CATALOGUE and Engineering Handbook is distributed to one or 

4 more key men in every operating mill in the United States and Canada 

, ind’ many n foreign countris Used 365 days of the year 

y 

, CONCENTRATED POWER 

y 

y For Your Sales Message 

4 rwoO-WAY coverage provides flexi- 

y bility and concentrated power for 

7 your Sales Message. The monthly 

. magazine of the Industry gives you 

y straight-to-the-mark penetration 

y imong the men who buy or specify 

y It is the leading ind oldest A.B.C 

y monthly in ts field ill voluntary 

4 subscribers The annual CATA- 

4 LOGUE s a complete reference 

4 source of equipment and materials 

4 It supplies product nformation at 
the time t is needed Produces in 

4 quiries and orders throughout the 

year FOR A THOROUGH ADVER 

‘ TISING JOB USE BOTH IN YOUR 

y SCHEDULE Consult us—we know 

y the pulp and paper making industry 

, having served it since 1919 

7 

' 

4 

! FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC 

} : . 

‘ 99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5, ILL. 
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Another company and product new 
to the South is Air Products, manu- 
facturers of oxygen generators which 
enable plants to make their oxygen on 
the spot. This company moved from 
industry-long and labor-short Detroit 
to Chattanooga early in the war, in- 
creasing its production of stationary 
and mobile units for military use. In- 
dustrial publication advertisements on 
a regular schedule, and sales letters 
with a descriptive catalog, preceded 
Air Product’s return to peacetime 
markets. The company followed by 
putting experienced representatives 
and engineers in highly industrialized 
centers where its market is greatest. 

One of the most important factors 
in the industrial progress of the South 
is the movement of more big com- 
panies into the heart of a market 
where 13 states now list bank deposits 
of more than $22 billion as compared 
with less than $9 billion in 1941, 
when the South was beginning to feel 
as if it had given the latest depres- 
sion a severe beating. 

Ford and General Motors (Chevro- 
let) are moving into Atlanta with 
assembly plants to be closer to the 
market; du Pont is building a Nylon 
plant at Chattanooga; International 
going into Memphis; 
Celanese is starting a $10 million in- 
dustry at Rock Hill, §. C.; Fitch 1s 


locating at Jackson, Miss., etc. 


Harvester is 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., of Peoria, 
Ill., which long has had plants in the 
South for manufacturing construction 
and earthmoving equipment, recently 
announced completion of a domestic 
sales organization comprised of 57 ex- 
clusive distributors with representa- 
tion in 91 American and Canadian 
The company established this 
new sales structure in less than two 
years and, as proof of its success, cites 
the fact that it already has produced 
sufficient business to keep all of Le- 
Tourneau’s domestic and export plants 
busy through 1946. The sign-up pro- 
gram, begun in early 1944, empha- 
sized specialized training courses in 
parts at factory 


cities. 


sales, service and 
schools. 

An extensive advertising campaign 
is offered to promote individual dis 
tributors and the manufacturing com- 
itself. 

Armstrong Cork, Lancaster, Pa., is 
adding two more plants to its southern 
manufacturing facilities, for exampl 
—one at Macon, Ga., and the other at 
That company chos« 


pany 


Jackson, Miss. 
Macon for the manufacture of struc 
tural insulation board and _ kindred 
products, “because extensive survey 
indicated that all the requisites for 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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And the right men to see in the oil 
industry are Operating Men whose 
specific duties are to purchase, operate, 
and maintain. You may find a sale being 
“closed up” by a man in the front office, 
but you'll find 92% of the recommenda- 
tions and final O.K.’s coming from 
engineers, operating officials, superinten- 
dents, and foremen in the field or plant. 
Yes, these are the men charged with the 
responsibility of successful operations, so 
you'll find purchasing authority there, 
too. 

Look at it this way. These Operating 
Men must maintain a constant check on 
new practices and technical develop- 
ments (including use of your equipment 
and supplies) in order to apply modern 
methods of exploration and drilling, 
advanced knowledge in mechanics of 
recovery, increased number and uses of 
petroleum by-products, and hundreds of 
other new “engineered” approaches 
necessary to the operation of a multi- 
billion dollar business. 

How do they do it? Whether graduate 
or self-taught, they are technical men 
who never cease in their search for 
authentic operating information — and 
they have never failed to find it in 
The Petroleum Engineer. 

For years we have had a “working 
interest” in their business. Designed 
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throughout to give the most in reference 
value, each article in each monthly issue 
is screened for its actual value and 
practical application to their problems. 
Naturally, these Operating Men 
habitually read The Petroleum Engineer 
because they need it! No other oil 
publication is checked with keener 
interest,nor offers deeper market 
penetration. 

For maximum pay-off in sales per page 
of advertising, you've got to rub elbows 
with the right men in the right places. 
Add it all up and the right answer is 
solid reader-relations. Prove it to 
yourself with The Petroleum Engineer's 
13,031 all-paid (all-buyer) subscribers. 





T. J. CROWLEY + Advertising Manager 
Irwin-Keasler Bidg. ° Dallas 1, Texas 


Covering DRILLING @ PRODUCTION @ REFINING @ NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURING @ PIPELINING 
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It's Time for Order in the 


Census Programs 


In a few days the 80th Congress will as- 
semble in Washington. For the first time 
in 15 years a party friendly to industry 
and business will organize the House and 
the Senate, and control the flow of legisla- 
tion. 

Marketing men will be particularly in- 
terested in the legislative steps the new 
Congress takes to develop a modernized, 
integrated program of government statis- 
tics. 

More than ever before business and in- 
dustry need accurate, timely data to guide 
the scientific, efficient marketing programs 
that are so essential to maintenance of em- 
ployment and profits. 

Yet, nearly two years after V-J Day, 
marketing men must base their plans for 
distribution on out-dated data, much of it 
covering 1939. 

To a great extent the lack of current in- 
formation on population, maufacturing 
and distribution is due to wartime interrup- 
But, in a broader sense, the current 
information 


tions. 
bankruptcy of 
services of value to business is due to the 
lack of coherent over-all planning in gov- 
ernment and to lack of interest and aggres- 
siveness on the part of business itself. 


government 


Such key, essential services as the Census 
of Population and Housing, the Census of 
Agriculture, the Census of Manufacturers, 
and the Census of Business have been de- 
veloped in a confused unrelated pattern. 

Current laws, for example, require a 
Census of Manufactures (what people 
make) every two years, while a Census of 
Business (what happens to the things peo- 
ple make) is made every 10 years. The 


Census of Agriculture comes every five 
years, and the original Census of Popula- 
tion every 10. 

Every 10 years the various unrelated 
censuses pile up in a mountain of confu- 
sion. Government statistical payrolls ex- 
pand ail out of proportion, while vital cur- 
rent data is delayed from one to three years 
because available men and machines sim- 
ply cannot process the data fast enough. 

The President’s Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of Commerce last year 
made some progress towards bringing order 
eut of chaos in the government statistical 
picture. But their program, hampered par- 
tially by political debate over the then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Henry Wallace, died 
in the closing days of the 79th Congress. 

This year, fortunately, marketing men 
are taking an active interest in formulat- 
ing a workable Census program. The 
American Marketing Association, the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce and 
other professional, industrial and trade as- 
seciations have formed active committees 
to study and report on the requirements 
of industry and business. 

A sound, workable and acceptable pro- 
gram should develop from the activities of 
these various groups, and should receive 
consideration by House and Census com- 
mittees. 

All marketing men should pay special 
attention to the various Census proposals 
which will be placed before Congress to 
make sure that the eventual program 
adopted will contribute to efficient mar- 
keting and production. 

Then, when a balanced program has been 
achieved business men should actively sup- 
port speedy passage of enabling legislation 
and necessary appropriations through both 
legislative branches and the White House. 
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99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 


\ \ 
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Tts Your 
for 1947 





ISUALIZE a market checker board with more than 
1400 squares . . . each square representing a different 
type of machine, appliance, apparatus or equipment—all 
electrical in their operation or use. 

Visualize a market comprising all the manufacturers 
of each of these products — from adding machines to 
x-ray equipment, from grills and griddles to lathes and 
locomotives. 

Visualize a market made up of the designers, engineers 
and executives who are responsible for the development 
of all these products, and who select and specify all the 
things that go into their manufacture . . . materials, 
metals, electrical and mechanical parts, equipment, fin- 
ishes, ete. 

That is the broad and diversified market you reach 
when your advertising appears in ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURING! 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING strikes a common 


chord among the designers of all electrical products 
because it deals with their basic interests and problems 
... the application of power and control, the integration 
of heat, light, electronics, the specification of all electri- 
cal and associated mechanical elements. 

Through this singleness of editorial policy, the makers 
of all electrical products are merged into a single market 
unit... yours to cultivate for volume sales in 1947, 





THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED From Pace 33] 


Benjamin Electric 

next two evenings, and featuring a 

plant tour, 

Benjamin’s management invited rep- 
resentatives of the following groups 
to the buffet luncheon and pre- 
view: local newspapers, editors and 
publishers of papers in Des Plaines and 
surrounding towns, and the metropoli- 
tan Chicago papers; community 
leaders of Des Plaines and surrounding 
towns, including city officials, vet- 
erans’ organization officials, chamber 
of commerce directors, pastors, and 
school principals; editors of business 
papers; public utility officials; union 
officials; suppliers of construction ma- 
terials, contractors, architects, etc.; 
and suppliers of materials used in Ben- 
jamin’s products. 

Tour Planned Carefully 

Each editor received a special 
packet containing general and special- 
ized stories. About 20 large mounted 
photographs of the laboratory, taken 
by a nationally-known architectural 
photographer, were displayed in the 
conference rooms. An adequate supply 
of gloss prints was on hand, so that 
each editor or correspondent could 
make a selection for his paper’s re- 
quirements. Several publications sent 
their own photographers to cover the 
event. 

Every detail of preview, dedication, 
open house and plant tour was planned 
carefully in advance so that each 
phase would run like clockwork with 
no last minute confusion. The follow- 
ing plant tour outline demonstrates 
the care of planning: 

1. Preliminary tour plan calling 
for a natural flow through plant 
operations in 45 minutes, with 
attention to avoiding hazards. 

2. Preparation of a drawing 
charting the tour. Blue prints were 
supplied to superintendents and 
foremen for criticism at the weekly 
foremen’s meeting. 

3. A revised map of the final 
plant tour indicating the stations of 
safety guides and the reference 
points for the explanatory material 
supplied to all guides and officials. 

4. Preparation of explanatory re- 
marks for guides. 

§. Selection of 25 tour guides 
and 13 stationary safety guides. 
These were drawn from Chicago 
sales representatives, members of 
the sales promotion department and 
representatives from production, 
service and personnel departments. 
Safety guides were plant employes, 
largely department stewards of the 
union. The general superintendent 
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and three assistant superintendents 
served as roving guides to keep the 
tours moving. 

6. All guides received instructions 
at an evening meeting and rehearsal 
tour before the dedication. 

7. Discussion at the two fore- 
men’s meetings preceding the tours 
emphasized the importance of good 
housekeeping and neatness, 

8. The tours were planned to end 
at the visitors’ parking lot, where 
ice cream, soft drinks and enter- 
tainment were provided. 

9. All employes were provided 
with invitations in the form of 
printed tickets after filling out re- 
quest forms supplied by their time- 
keepers. Announcements were 
placed on all bulletin boards and 
published in “The Benjamin 
Whistle,” employe publication. 

10. Newspaper-trained photog- 
raphers were employed to take 
candid pictures of groups of em- 
ployes on the tours for publication 
in a later issue of the “Whistle.” 

Employe interest in the tours was 
so great that workers in two depart- 
ments voluntarily offered to work 
special shifts to be on the job during 
the evening tours, 


Staff Made Detailed 
Plans for Publicity 

The following brief outline gives 
an idea of the variety of promotional 
work which the public relations de- 
partment and the advertising agency 
undertook in attendance promotion 
and publicity for the dedication, open 
house, and plant tour from the view- 
point of employe and community re- 
lations: 

1. Invitations—preparation, 
building of guest lists, mailing. 

2. Photography—arranging can- 
did photographs suitable for local 
newspaper and house organ use. 

3. Newspapers—preparing special 
stories with complete sets of photo- 
graphs of laboratory and plant ex- 
teriors and interiors, speeches given 
at dedication, history of company, 
and detailed outline of plant tour. 

4. House organ—special pre-dedi- 
cation story to stimulate interests 
and special post-event edition giv- 
ing complete news and _photo- 
graphic coverage of all phases of 
the dedication and tours, 

§. Brochure—mailing a copy of 
the 45th anniversary booklet with 
a special letter to the home of each 
employe. 

6. Newspaper ads—special tie-in 
ads reproducing graphic features of 
business paper advertisements in 
local papers. 


Public and customer publicity was 
divided into two sectors, general mar- 
ket publicity, and publicity aimed to 
the architectural and construction 
markets—especially important to Ben- 
jamin. 

Because we believed that dramatic 
photography, correctly portraying de- 
sign and construction details, would 
appeal to the architectural and con- 
struction editors, we employed one 
of the leading architectural photog- 
raphers, Ken Hedrich of the Hedrich- 
Blessing studio, Chicago. Two in- 
stances revealed the extraordinary 
pains which this artist will go to make 
sure that photographs will win the 
attention of editors and advertisers. 

First, he absolutely refused to take 
exterior photographs until landscaping 
had been completed, and until the 
laboratory lawn, which had _ been 
turfed especially for photos, was green 
and even. Second, to the amazement 
of one of the Benjamin officials, he 
waited half a day between “snaps” 
for light and cloud effects that were 
“just right.” 

Before ordering any photographs, 
the publicity men and the photog- 
rapher studied sample issues of each 
publication to make sure that no pos- 
sible angles were overlooked. When 
the photographs were delivered all 
publications and manufacturers who 
might employ products in their adver- 
tising were listed on a master schedule. 
Individual photographs were assigned 
to each publication to avoid duplica- 
tion among competitors. 


Suppliers Tied In 


The photograph of the main eleva- 
tion, shown on the first page of this 
article, was designated as a “trade- 
mark” of the laboratory, and was in- 
cluded in each set of pictures. This 
“trade-mark” photograph appeared in 
good display in more than a score of 
important business papers, and in the 
advertising of a number of manu 
facturers whose products were em 
ployed in the laboratory. Six magazines 
used the photo on their covers. 

One of the most successful phases 
of the architectural publicity resulted 
from the decision to supply building 
materials and equipment manu 
facturers with photographs of their 
products in use, and descriptive cop) 
on construction details, The Septembe: 
issue of The Architectural Forum car 
ried full page ads featuring th 
laboratory for Owens-Illinois Glas 
Company, Pratt & Lambert and 
Structural Clay Products Institute ir 
addition to a six-page lead editoria! 
story featuring a Kodachrome of th 
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Radar..I9Ad 





Lower half of Manhattan Island, the Hudson and East Rivers, as seen through the Radar Scope. 





N.: quite like the omnipotent 
crystal ball that Merlin used in the 
days of good King Arthur, but 
much more revealing . . . for in 
the growth of Radar in the armed 
forces, lies a prophecy for the future. 


All about us we see the rapid re- 
conversion of military electronic 
devices to peacetime pursuits .. . 
and certainly we must realize that 
in a field so young and so dynamic 
the horizons are unlimited. 


The future of the electronic indus- 
tries is immeasurable and keeping 
pace with progress is a full time 
job for the man who controls its 
advance dnd growth .. . the Radio 
Engineer. Creating . . . specifying 
... purchasing . .. he must depend 
on his own publication . . . The 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. for up- 
to-the-minute technological data. 
Always on his desk, it is the con- 
stant authoritative reference, to 
which he turns with confidence for 


editorial guidance and technical content . . . because he knows that 


it is written by Radio Engineers . 


. . for Radio Engineers. 


Small wonder, then, that among those who have successfully sold this 
market, the byword has always been .. . to Sell the Radio field . . . Tell 
the Radio Engineers . . . in the Engineers’ own publication . . . The Pro- 
ceedings of the |. R. E. .. . the media you cannot overlook in selling 


this market. 





THE 





HANNON and WILLSON West Coast Representative 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


I-ReE 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SCOTT KINGWILL Central States Representative 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lil 


THE 


1016 Park Central Bidg., Los Angeles 14 





Cl. 6-6357 
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Here’s Remarkable 


EVIDENCE 


of whet the petroleum refining 
industry thinks about the coming 


1947 Process Handbook 


of Petroleum Refiner 


Orders for extra copies at a dollar a 
copy are already approaching the thou 
sand mark three months m advance ot 
publication ! Refining, petro-chemical, 
natural gascline, engimeering, contract 
ine concerms large and small—domestu 
and foreign—are ordering extra copies 


for their men 


lo be published in a separate volume as 
Part Il of either the March or April 
issue of PETROLEUM REFINER, the 


first Process Handbook since 1941 will 
contain comprehensive authoritative data 
and flow charts on the hundred or mor 
processes currently available to the re 
fining industry 

(jovernment censorship prevented pub 
lication of this vital data during the 
val Yet during the span of these same 
few vears the refining industry, under 
pressure of wartime necessity, saw pro 
cess development that normally might 
have required a generation or more 


hen the imdustry ts 


(omime at a time w 


enterme its greatest construction and re 
habilitation progran the Process Hland 
»%& is designed to fill a definite need 
ind demand for thi vital, basic data 
Within the next three to five years, sev 
eral billion dolla ill be spent by the 
industry on processes described and flow 
charted in the /’) s Hland k or im 
provements to them—plus new processes 
The Process mdbook will have a 

fe at least one year. Circulation will 


ke of 
blanket the buying authority of the in 
dustry Every subscriber of PETROI 


EUM REFINER, domestic and foreign 


will receive a ce In addition, a mini 
mum of a thousand extra copies will be 
printed tor sale at $] a Cops 

The unprecedented response for extra 
copies betore the tssue is out is proof 
that the Process Handbook is a truly 
outstanding advertising opportunity for 
delivering your advertising message to 
the buvine and specifvine authority of 
this worldwide market 


Closes February 20th 


for complete details ask vour nearest 
PETROLEUM REFINER representa 
tive GULI PUBLISHING COM 
©. Box 2808, Houston 1 
lexas.« Offices in New York, Cleveland 
(Chicago, Tulsa, and Los Angeles 


PETROLEUM 





REFINER 
(> GULF Speciolized rusuicanion iD 
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“trade-mark” elevation. Throughout 
the fall, full-page and half-page ads 
for various suppliers featured the Ben- 
jamin laboratory in such important 
publications as Architectural Record, 
Business Week, and Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. One adver- 
tiser, the Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute, distributed 15,000 copies of 
a special issue of its “Brick & Tile” 
house organ, containing eight pages of 
photographs of the laboratory, to the 


building field. Libbey-Owens-Ford 


teatured the laboratory in its “Glas- 
sics” house organ. 


Lighting, Electrical, Industrial 
Papers Get Special Service 


While the key lighting, electrical 
and industrial publications reaching 
Benjamin’s customers received special 
attention at the press-community- 
trade preview, the principle of special- 
ized coverage was extended to a long 
list of business papers. 

A special transmittal letter went 
out with a news release, a list of avail- 
able photographs, and proofs of sev- 
eral pictures. The letter was written 
in outline form so that the writer 
could underline news angles of parti- 
cular interest to each editor in red 
pencil. The photograph check list con- 
tained identifying captions which 
would give each editor further clues 
to the illustrations that would be most 
likely to meet his editorial require- 
ments. All an editor had to do was 
check the photographs required and 
return the check list. 

A follow-up letter, mailed 10 days 
later to those publications which had 
not replied, contained a coupon for 
reply, which made it easy for the 
editor to indicate whether he planned 
to use the release, and the date of the 
issue in which it might appear. 

Special effort was made to obtain 
coverage of the story in the leading 
metropolitan newspaper, the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. This story was pub- 
lished the week preceding the dedi- 
cation. 


Trade Ads Follow 


For maximum impact on trade and 
customers, the company prepared a 
special two-color advertisement head- 
lined, “Benjamin’s 45th Anniversary 
Brings You Further Assurance,” 
which was published in regularly 
scheduled space in various electrical, 
lighting and industrial publications. 

For additional effect on customers 
and prospeets the company prepared 
a special feature news story with 
photographs for “The Lighting Re- 
view and Digest,” a quarterly external 


house organ which includes condensa- 
tions of articles on lighting and other 
related subjects. This publication 
reaches 20,000 key people among the 
company’s distributors, electrical con- 
tractors, architects, specialized engi- 
neers, and others who have occasion 
to recommend, specify or install Ben- 
jamin products. 

To give interested groups a quick, 
favorable impression of the Benjamin 
operetion, the sales promotion depart- 
ment published a special 16-page 
brochure covering the new laboratory 
building in terms of what the build- 
ing and equipment means to employes 
and customers, The book also con- 
tained illustrations showing improve- 
ments in plant operations. Copy, 
drawings and photographs summarized 
the methods of distribution employed 
by the company; the type and range 
of products it manufactures; the his- 
tory and location of the company, and 
examples of installation and use of 
Benjamin products. 

This brochure was distributed to 
the following groups: 

1. Employes 

2. Visitors to the open house 

3. Local community leaders 

4. Stockholders not employes of 
the company 


al 


Suppliers 
6. Officials and key personnel of 
distributors 
Central station lighting per- 
sonnel 

8. Key members of the Illuminat- 

ing Engineering Society 
9. Architects and consulting en- 
gineers 

10. Competitors 

11. Publications 
The new laboratory and the dedication 
were also used as a_ springboard 
to launch a continuing local news- 
paper advertising campaign in the 
northwest metropolitan section of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune and in subur- 
ban weeklies in Des Plaines and ad- 
joining communities. This campaign 
was planned as part of the Benjamin 
3-Year Plan with the objective of im- 
proving the company’s public and em- 
plove relations. Prime purpose of the 
“nlant citv’’ campaign is to secure a 
greater recognition of the name “‘Ben- 
jamin” and what it stands for 
throughout Chicago’s northwest sec- 
tion. Copy makes no appeal for “help- 
wanted.” Through these advertise 
ments the company hopes to talk 
more effectively to its present em- 
ployes, informing them of the com 
pany’s basic philosophies and __ the 
services it renders to American in 
(Continued on page 71) 
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DRILLING- 
PRODUCING- 
PIPELINE 
INDUSTRY 






business NOW 


in the 


@ The oil business is more than a single industry . . . it is 


two big separate specialized industries, each with its own prob- 


lems . . . and each represents hundreds of millions of dollars 


tn, in buying power. What one industry may require is often 
unsuited for the other. 


Men in the field will tell you that selling the drilling-produc- 


ing-pipe-line industry 


entirely different from selling the 


refining-natural gasoline industry, Even in integrated oil com- 
panies operating in both divisions of the business, it is necessary 
to deal with different personnel in each division if you happen 
to be selling both. Each requires a specialized sales job; each 


requires a specialized advertising job. 


















REFINING- 
NATURAL 

GASOLINE 
INDUSTRY 


ed om 
rn Tene eo REF IN 
1 on WEEKLY 
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To pay dividends, your oi] industry 
advertising must do what your sales- 
men do: Concentrate on the men 
who buy and specify in the particu- 
lar division of the oil business in 
which your products or services are 
used. 

Your advertising to either of these 
two specialized “targets” has exclu- 
sive and inherent advantages when 
it appears in the publication of rec- 
ognized editorial authority which is 
specialized to the particular division 
of the oil business which represents 
your market. 

In The OIL WEEKLY, specialized 
for the drilling-producing-pipeline 
industry ...or in PETROLEUM 
REFINER, specialized for the refin 
ing industry (including petro-chemi- 
cal engineering, petroleum synthet- 


ics and natural gasoline) ... your 
advertising to either the oil pro- 
ducing or refining industry not only 
reaches a maximum (ABC) selected 
“target” of men engaged exclusively 
in each specialized market, but has 
the advantage of a minimum waste- 
circulation and a concentrated read- 
er-interest in editorial content—and 
advertising content—-written espe- 
cially for, and geared to the needs 
of, men in that particular industry. 


Ask your Gulf representative for 
complete data on the _ exceptional 
market coverage of either The OIL 
WEEKLY or PETROLEUM REFIN- 
ER... and for information on the 
buying and specifying personnel in 
each market, or for information as 
to what these specialized oil men 
say they want in advertising copy. 


GULF Specialized OIL PUBLICATIONS 


@ THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 
3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston 1, Texas 


NEW YORK 





CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO 





TULSA LOS ANGELES 





WEEKLY asd THE COMPOSITE CATALOG PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFINERY CATALOG 


industry 
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Practical Builder 
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Printing 
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Western Construction 
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Woodworking Digest 
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Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Drugegist 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo) 

Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 

Administrative Edi- 

tion Combination 
Druggist Edition 
Fountain Restaurant 
General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Commercial Cart 

Journal 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandis- 
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Farm Implement News 
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Export Group 
American Automobile 

(Overseas Edition). 
American Exporter 

(two editions) 
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Total 
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1946 1945 1946 194 
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December 


1946 1945 
Automovil Americano 71 66 
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Farmaceutico , 62 48 
Hacienda (2 editions) 116 107 
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Class Group 1946 1945 
Advertising Age (w) 
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Total 1 , 
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1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 — 
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: P ft a two issues estimated. 
t ‘ive issues. 
—_ — Ye: Three issues. 
ages for rear Monthly starting January, 1946. 
1946 1945 Not including Organic Finishing now published 
separately. 
2812 2353 *« Standard 7x10 inch page starting May, 1946. 
® Figures based on 9%x13% inch type page. 
862 684 @® Nov. & Dec. issues combined. 
910 794 ) Dec. & Jan. issues combined. 
1068 875 * Not including Petroleum Processing now published 
764 868 separately. 
1688 1738 £ Including Chain Store Equipment & Construction 
908 821 Directory issued separately Dec. 15, 1946. 


Selected Business Papers Hold Substantial Volume in 1946 


December 146 1945 
sndustrial 14,860 17,189 
Trade 4,189 4,247 
Export 1,364 1,505 
Class i siekiiidensbiate SS 1,819 

Total 22,201 24,760 
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Qualifying a Trademark 


applicant conveys true trademark 
significance to such an extent that 
should purchasers see this mark on 
seed corn produced and sold by 
others than applicant the purchas- 
ers would be deceived and misled 
into believing the seed corn to be 
applicant’s product, 
Similarly, the designation “D-11” 
was registered as a trademark for pho- 
tographic developer. Theory was that 
the mark denoted the origin as well 
is style and quality. 
Recommendation: If you make 
many different articles, consider se- 
lecting one trade-mark for all of 
them and, in addition, using certain 
zrade designations for each item. If 
this is impractical, each article should 
be so marked as to give its name an 
independent trademark 
which goes beyond merely designating 
one of many available grades or 
styles. 


significance 


Numbers, initials, letters of the al- 
phabet may be registered when they 
distinguish particular goods. This is 
true under both the present and new 
laws, although neither expressly cov- 
ers the point. Some foreign coun- 


Page % 
Gain Gain One Year 
2329 13.6 Industrial 
58 —1.4 Trade 
141 9.4 Export 
31 nee Class 
2,559 10.3 Total 


Page % 
1946 1945 Gain Gain 
.189,305 207,978 18,673 —9.0 
... 56,161 48,599 +-7,562 +15.6 
.. 15,914 14,720 +-1,194 +8.1 
. 22,516 20,300 +-2,216 +10.9 
283,896 291,597 7,701 2.7 





tries prohibit these registrations, but 
they have always been accepted here. 
As result, “Z.B.T.” (talcum powder ), 
“RCA” (radios), “4711” (perfume), 
and “57” (groceries) are all registrable. 

No trademark which is “misde- 
scriptive” can be registered. While 
the present act does not expressly re- 
ject such terms, both the courts and 
the Patent Office have uniformly de- 
nied them protection. Hence, in the 
case of “Holed Tite” misspelling of 
“hold” and “tight” was held misde- 
scriptive when used on egg flats or 
similar articles. So was the word 
““Metalized” for radio tubes which ac- 
tually contained no metal. The lan- 
guage of the new law excluding “‘de- 
ceptively misdescriptive” marks mere- 
ly clarifies, does not modify, this 
point. 

Observation: Note that rules against 
descriptive marks do not affect the 
Lanham Act’s protection of descrip- 
tive terms which have acquired a dis- 
tinctive, exclusive trademark mean- 
ing. This is a big change from the 
present law. Before July, 1947, such 
terms could not be registered unless 
used exclusively as trademarks for at 
least 10 years before 1905. Under the 
Lanham Act, these terms can be reg- 
istered upon proof of distinctiveness. 

(To Be Continued) 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 68] 
Benjamin Electric 


dustrial workers. Further, in building 
greater recognition and respect for 
the company with the general public, 
the company believes that it will help 
its employes grow in importance with 
their neighbors. 

To sum up, this case history em- 
phasizes: 

1. The value of good architectural 
design in improving personnel rela- 
tions and in making a building news- 
worthy and ad-worthy. 

2. The importance of top-notch 
photographs in publicity and adver- 
tising. 

3. The importance of determining 
worth while objectives to be attained 
in a dedication, using the event as a 
lever for good public and customer 
relations, rather than as an end to it- 
self. 

4. The necessity for whole-hearted 
approval of management. 

§. The value of careful, detailed, 
plans to insure the success of the 
dedication program, plant tours, open 
house and publicity. 

6. The bonus promotion gained 
through exploring and utilizing all 
potentially-profitable avenues for 
publicity, 
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TEXTILE WORLD’S CIRCULATION GROWTH 
IS HEAVILY CONCENTRATED IN THE 


TOP ABC CLASSIFICATIONS 


Through the past four years TEXTILE WORLD 
has shown a gain of 5,785 subscribers; and total net 
paid now stands at 18,570 (June, 1946, ABC), the 
highest by far in the history of textile publishing. 


But this is by no means the whole story of 
TEXTILE WORLD’s circulation growth. There is 
another chapter which is bound to be interesting to 
you fellows who want to be certain that your sales 
messages to the textile industry reach the greatest 
number of the men who have the most to say about 
what products are bought by their mills. 


Of these 5,785 new subscribers, 4,063 belong in 
ABC classifications 1 and 2. These classifications 
are made up of the men who represent the greatest 
part of the buying power in the textile industry. They 
are the textile manufacturers, presidents, vice presi- 
dents, treasurers, secretaries, plant managers, super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents, plant engineers, 
overseers, and purchasing agents who are your prime 


sales targets. 


As the chart on the left shows, this brings the total 
number of subscribers in these two groups up to 12,072, 
which is the highest ever achieved in this field. And, 
while total circulation is 45% higher today than in 
1942, quality circulation has increased over 50%. 


In attracting men of this caliber to its subscrip- 
tion list, TEXTILE WORLD has assembled for you 
an audience which is crowded with the sort of men 
who wield the biggest influence in the final selection 
and purchase of machinery, equipment, chemicals, 
dyestuffs, etc. 


The men who make up this audience, incidentally, 
are now in an excellent frame of mind to be lastingly 
impressed by a good product story because they are 
engaged in the biggest buying program the industry 
has ever known. And, even though your salesmen may 
currently have to keep the pressure down, your adver- 
tising should be strong and consistent to make certain 
that you enter the coming period of competitive sell- 
ing well recognized by the textile industry’s buyers. 


TEXTILE WORLD 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 W. 42nd ST.> NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 











A 20-page booklet recently is- 
sued to show wow TEXTILE 
WORLD can help manufactur- 
ers increase the effectiveness of 
their advertising to the textile 








industry. If you haven't a copy Achievement 
already, we'll be glad to send 

4 BC you one. 

A BP ee 
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+ Ftal Advertising Volume of Canadian Business 
Leaders in Their Field Papers for 1946 and 1945 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 by 10-inch type page. 








Pages Pages 
industrial Group 1946 1945 1946 1945 
British Columbia Lumberman *1038 *1011 Gift Buyer *234 *222 
anadian Aviation 758 1121 Hardware and Metal (bi-weekly) 1829 1503 
Canadian Chemistry & Process La Semaine Commerciale (w.) 
Industries BS 620 636 (7% x 10) 2600 2396 
Canadian Farm Implements Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
(7% x 10) 158 356 Journal! of Canada 298 246 
Canadian Fisherman 396 365 L’Epicier , t173/ 
Canadian Food Packer 36 356 Le Prix Courant 3775 389 
Canadain Industrial Equpiment Men's Wear Merchandising 
News (9% x 12%) 442 169 (8% x 12) *363 
Canada Lumberman *911 *863 Modern Electrical Merchandising 456 
Canadian Machinery & Manu Motor in Canada (7 1/3 x 10) 
facturing News 2216 2298 Motor Magazine 
Canadian Metals & Metallurgical Motor Wholesaler (4% x 6%) 
Industries 282 316 Quill & Quire 
Canadian Mining Journal 1237 1052 Radio Trade Builder 
Canadian Printer and Publisher Hor 184 Retailer (7 x 9%) 
Canadian Refrigeration Journal 335 t80 Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & 
Canadian Shipping & Marine Steamfitter of Canada 370 302 
Engineering News 168 617 Shoe & Leather Journal 775 691 
Canadian Textile Journal (bi Style (quarterly) (8% x 12) 210 197 
weekly) 1133 1036 Trader and Canadian Jeweler *967 *194 
Canadian ‘Transportatior 769 757 Western Canada Coal Review 204 175 
Canadian Woodworker *459 FS83 
Electrical News & Engineering *922 *887 Total 18,882 16,012 
~— ——e and ( ntract ~— — Class Group 
Harbour and Shipping (7 x 9%) 335 28 Bus & Truck Transport in 
Industrial Progress (bi-monthly 151 129 Canada 796 753 
Journal Royal Architectural In Business Management t91 177 
titute of Canada 500 143 Canadian Advertising (quarterly) 
Manufacturing and Industrial (8% x 10%) 103 354 
Engineer $46 580 Canadian Business S82 878 
Modern Power and Engineering 978 940 Canadian Doctor (4% x 6%) 654 619 
Plant Administration 140 1X9 Canadian Hospital 675 647 
Prairie Lumbermar 128 128 Canadian Hotel Review and 
The PreCambriar 213 238 Restaurant 382 29 
Pull «& Paper Magazine of Canadian Journal of Compara 
Canada 1278 1192 tive Medicine and Veterinary 
Western Fisheries 74x10 552 508 Science (5x7) 77 89 
Western Miner 849 TR6 Canadian Medical Association 
Journal (85/11 x 11%) 1227 1217 
Total 20,384 20.35 Canadian Teacher (5% x 8) 173 100 
Canadian Underwriter 
Trade Group (semi-mo.) 509 469 
Canadian Automotive Trade 946 795 Finan a Post (w.) (16% x roe 645 
20 on wlé > . esti) 45 
Saale Bincieantih Welder & — aa Hotel & Restaurant Magazine 296 242 
“Re , — ; aa —_ Journal of Canadian Dental 
tepairman (7% x 10) 221 209 ae - ee . 
Canadian Bookseller (7% x 5%) 294) 332 Association (5 x8) 672 614 
Canadian Stationer “4745 Les Affaires (4% Sar 138 168 
Canadien Clear ‘ Sehonen Municipal World (7% x 10%) 155 119 
Journal ere eer Oral Health (7% x 5%) 611 97 
: wiv ~~ . > — -o 
Canadien Florist name mee School I rogress ( juarterly) 176 1 38 
ra ear ene Western Business & Industry 92 667 
+%™ x 10) IAS 249 
Canadian Grocer (semi-mo.) R62 761 a oan 
Canadian Paint & Varnish 355 £53 Total .... ' eee 9,578 8,706 
Painting & Decorating Contra * Includes classified 
tor (bi-mo.) L144 <x Formerly part of Bookseller € Sta- 
Drug Merchandising (semi-mo.) 971 829 tioner, now published separately 
Food in Canada 887 103 4. Formerly part of Canadian Paint and 
Furniture and Furnishings 909 853 Varnish, now published separately. 
Garage Operator 529 433 t Formerly part of Le Prix Courant, now 
General Merchant of Canada published separately. 
(bi-mo 177 121 t Nine issues, 
Canadian Papers Carry 8.4% more Advertising in 1946 
An Authoritative Publication was Page o%, 
. eg ° ne Year 1946 1945 Gain Gain 
in Each Specialized Field Industrial 20,384 20,353 +81 2 
Trade . 18,882 16,012 2.870 18.0 
For 40 years the various Atlas Publications Class 9 578 8 706 4-872 10.0 
have rved industry and trad Each pub a 
lication is the recognized authority in its Total 48.844 45.071 +3.773 8.4 
respective fleld 
Daily Metal Reporter; Daily Mill Stock Re FEYWICE yearly INpusrriac Marxetinc publishes the advertising volum« 
porter; Daily Surplus Sales Record Metals fie : f Z = oP ° P ere - 
Monthly) ; Aluminum and Magnesium (Month gures of a representative group of Canadian business publications, dividec 
wi conahias | Wants Teste Bete; Gian into industrial, trade and class groups on the basis of editorial direction. 
urd Metal Directory ; Mines Register ; Merchants The above tabulation reveals that the 83 Canadian papers included show 
Code; Work Waste Trade Directory e . oe _ , = - 
ee ae, Geet Renee ee 2b Bh ; an average gain of 8.4% for business paper advertising in 1946 as compared 
Sales (Week! World Markets (Weekly) to 1945. The page increase for 1946 amounted to 3,773 pages. 


In individual classifications, the 30 papers in the industrial group showed 
an increase of 31 pages in 1946 for an average gain of .2% over 1945. 
The largest gain was in the trade group. The 34 papers in this grou; 


reported 2,870 more pages of advertising in 1946 than in the comparabl 


PUBLISHING CO. 


427 West 25th St_NY« Class magazines also showed a large increase. The 19 papers in this grou 
show an average gain of 10% for 1946. The pagé increase for 1946 in thi 


group amounted to 872_ pages. 


period of 1945. The average gain was 18%. 
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ACCURATELY AIMED 


To Reach the Men Who Do the Bulk of the Buying 
in America’s Second-Largest Industrial Market 












To sell the textile manufacturing industries there is one 
important and influential group on whom you must con- 
centrate. It is the production and management staff. This 
is the group that Textme INpustries delivers in a neatly 
tied-up package. 






= 



















They are the plant officials, managers and superintendents, 
the engineers and department heads. For 49 years these men 
responsible for production have recognized TEXTILE INDUus- 
TRIES as their source of information on new processes, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Today, Textme INpustries has the largest actual mill 
circulation in the United States of any textile publication. 
Geographically, this circulation parallels textile activity 
throughout the nation. To the net paid we have added 
analyzed directed distribution. This combination offers ad- 
vertisers maximum coverage of the buying influences im all 
branches of the textile industries, For any campaign designed 
to sell America’s 6,000 textile mills, your basic advertising 
medium is TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


THE PRODUCTION AND 
MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 
of the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
® COTTON ®WOOLEN and 

WORSTED 


®SILK ®SYNTHETICS 


® KNITTING ®DYEING, 
BLEACHING, FINISHING 


Textile Industries 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 












TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 

SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH 

SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 





Atlas Supply Company Uses Airplane 
as Effective Sales Promotion Device 


ALES promotion took to the sky 

for Atlas Supply Company, New 
York, a subsidiary of Standard Oll 
Company (New Jersey), as a Douglas 
DC four-engine plane, designed to 
promote the company’s line of avia 
products, re- 


tion and automotive 


cently arrived at La Guardia Airport. 
Built especially for Atlas by Doug 
las Aircraft Company, the plane is 
named Atlas Sky Merchant. Gardner 
Displays, Pittsburgh, designed the in 
terior of the plane, which includes a 
full-range display of the Atlas line 
with effective color and lighting. 
The plane is equipped to accommo 
date full-scale promotion and training 
meetings for aviation and automotive 
product dealers. A sound motion pic 
ture projector and a large movie 
screen that rolls up into the cabin’s 
ceiling when not in use, are among 
the many innovations. Manned by a 
three-man crew, the plane has 16 
lounge chairs, sleeping quarters, a gal- 
communications 


ley and modern 


equipment, 


Atlas 


party luncheon at New York’s Plaza 


recently sponsored a press 
Hotel where details of the sales pro 
motion program were revealed. Buses 
transported guests to La Guardia Air 
port to examine the flying sales room. 

More than 800 airports in the VU, S. 
and Canada are on the Sky Merchant’s 
itinerary. The tour will include pro- 





Atlas Supply Company's airplane displays 
aviation and automotive products inside. 
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motional training in-the-plane meet- 
ings for automotive and aviation pro- 
duct dealers. 

A. E. Caldwell, vice-president of 
Atlas, says that 
automotive line has inspired launching 
program. He 


success with the 
this unique aviation 
added that the campaign is aimed 
ultimately at the private flier, and is 
based on a survey of private plane 
costs recently made by Collier’s. The 
program, he said, is educational as 
well as promotional, and is designed 
to build up servicing and replacement 
facilities at private airports. 


@Leaflet Makes Callers 
Feel ‘Right at Home’ 


A blue and black colored four-page 
folder presented to callers is helping 
win friends and influence suppliers for 
Union Chain & Mfg. Company, San- 
dusky, O. 

The cover of the leaflet carries the 
headline, “Union Chain Welcomes 
You Cordially.” The receptionist 
writes the visitor’s name in a blank 
white space, the size and shape of a 
business card, on the cover. 

In a printed message to visitors, E. 
F. Emmons, president of Union, says, 
“We know how much our own repre- 
sentatives appreciate a cordial wel- 
come from their prospects, so it is 
natural that we, in turn, should want 
to make your visit a pleasant one. 
Your time is valuable—to you and to 
us. Our aim, therefore, is to see that 
prompt and attention is 
given to the purpose of your call. 


courteous 


Thank you for coming to see us.” 

The two inside pages offer a variety 
of services and cordialities such as, 
“Our receptionist will announce you 
at once to the person you wish to see,” 
and, “It a delay is necessary, a tele- 
phone is available to you for making 
outside calls.” 

On the back page is a map of San- 
dusky showing automobile routes and 
locations of railroad and bus stations, 
hotels, restaurants and major industria! 
plants. 


@ Waxed Paper Institute 
Mails New Broadside 


Waxed Paper Institute, Chicago, is 
mailing an orange and black broadside, 
featuring qualities and numerous uses 
of waxed paper to a select list of ap- 
proximately 25,000 users and _pros- 
pective users of the product. The pro- 
motional piece is part of an extensive 
direct mail campaign conducted by 
the Institute. 

The theme of the 
“Waxed Paper, the Pack-Horse of 
Packaging,” and it is treated as a 


broadside is 


news story would be covered by a 
newspaper reporter. The first spread 
shows a newsboy selling his papers 
and chanting, “Get wise to waxed 
paper, the pack-horse of packaging.” 
Some of the advantages of waxed 
paper are also displayed on the spread. 

The second spread dramatically il- 
lustrates the story of waxed paper 
as it appears on the front page of 
“The Daily Advertiser.” A cartoon de- 
picts the pack-horse trotting down the 
street with the many users of waxed 
paper cheering him on. 


The main spread, measuring 
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Two views of Waxed Paper Institute's 
colorful broadside mailed to 25.000 users 
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Ls the QUALITY../ 
Lhe inquity thd conti 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST produces 
the kind of inquiries that lead to sales 
from the executives who buy and specify 
in over 45,000 industrial plants. 

These officials are concerned with design, 
operation and maintenance as well as with 


administrative and purchasing activities. 








REVISTA INDUSTRIAL—The Latin American 
editions of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. 
Printed in Portuguese for Brazil — Spanish 
for the Spanish speaking countries. Twenty 
thousand copies distributed under control 
to all types of industry in Middle, Central 


and South America. Details on application. 











In producing quality inquiries it is neces- 
sary to place the advertising in the hands 
of the right men in the right plants. Here 
is what a manufacturer of Bronze Bear- 


ings and Bushings says: 


- “we receive a large number of inquiries 
each month as a result of our advertising in 
VEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST and over 
95 % of the inquiries are from logical users 
of our product and from the right individuals 


in these plants.” 


60,000 copies of NED are distributed 
each month under rigid control to insure 


their correct placement. 


The booklet “What New Equipment 
Digest Can Do For You” will be sent 


upon request. 


* 




















NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
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Sales Promotion Ideas .... 














Fruehauf Trailer's new ‘family’ packaging and labelling assures purchasers of getting 
genuine parts carrying the manufacturer's warranty. The new design is used for cartons 
of various sizes and on corrugated wrapping paper for trailer panels and roof sections. 


by 24'% inches, shows how the re- 
porter actually got the story by visit- 
ing the many places of business where 
waxed paper is used. It lists approxi- 
mately 100 industrial and consumer 


uses of waxed paper. 


@ Truck Producer Appeals 
for Scarce Materials 


With the rate of production of 
trucks increasing daily at Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Company’s factory, 


Clintonville, Wis., the management of 
the company is issuing an urgent ap- 
peal to its sales force, dealers and 
customers to help obtain scarce and 
critically needed supplies. 

Steel is high on the list of most 
critically required items. The company 
also needs new manufacturing facili- 
ties to supply finished fabricated 
items. 

The FWD search for materials ex- 
tends throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. A representative of the com- 
pany is now working with the 
Canadian War Assets Administration 
in an attempt to locate engine bear- 
ings, air cleaners, brake assemblies, 
The company is 
military 


rubber mounts, etc. 
also attempting to locate 
truck bodies which can be stripped 
for materials for new body con- 
struction, 

Basic materials are ordered by FWD 
on a one year in advance basis. Al 
though hampered in its own pro- 
duction efforts by strikes and shut- 
downs in the factories of its sup- 


pliers, FWD 


continued to roll since the resumption 


production lines have 


of peacetime production. 
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@ Perkins-Goodwin Publishes 
Book on Paper Industry 

“The First Hundred Years” is the 
title of an expensively bound 66-page 
book published by Perkins-Goodwin 
Company, New York, pulp and paper 
manufacturers. The book tells the 
history of the company, observing its 
hundreth anniversary, and its relation 
to the pulp and paper industry. 

The purpose of the 9 by 11 inch 
book is explained in the foreword by 
Louis Calder, president of Perkins- 
Goodwin, who says, “For a long time 
I have planned to put together a story 
of the pulp and paper industry and 


the part Perkins-Goodwin has played 
in its development. Our centennial 
gives me a good excuse for tackling 
that job.” 

Chapter headings include “Growing 
Pains of An Industry,” “Civil War 
Years,” “1869-1922,” and “New 
Horizons.” The book tells its story in 
a well-written, entertaining style, and 
contains numerous photos and pen 
drawings. The book comes in a 
special dust proof cardboard jacket. 

Edward McSweeney, 
consultant, New York, created, de- 
signed and produced the book for 
Perkins-Goodwin. 


management 


@ Owens-Corning Promotes 
Fiberglas with ‘Memofolds’ 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas, Toledo, 
O., repeatedly tells its story of Fiber- 
glas and the product’s newer develop- 
ments month after month by using 
“Memofolds.” This novelty is a hand- 
some combination wallet and calendar 
memo pad presented to prospective 
customers. 

The wallet contains the owner’s 
name engraved on it, and provides 
space for letters, currency and the 
monthly calendar pad. Each month 
a new filler pad is presented to the 
owner of a “Memofold.” The memo’s 
cover carries a different color each 
month together with a new calendar 
and a brief sales message on Fiberglas. 

The company recommends that the 
sales representative who ordered the 
wallet present it in person. Each 
month thereafter, the calendar pad is 
automatically sent. 

William R. Northlich, director of 
advertising for Owens-Corning Fiber- 





To prospects for Fiberglas, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation hands out this handsom: 
wallet with the owner's name engraved on it. Every month a new calendar pad is issued 
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We dropped in the other day on a man we know, who 
like a lot of others, has more orders on his books than 
he can possibly fill in many months to come. 


Business was so good, he said, that he didn’t have to 
pay much attention to exports. 


Sure, he knew that supply would catch up with de- 
mand some day. But he was waiting for that very day 
before he started telling foreign buyers about the 
wonderful things his product will do for them. 


“Your customers are already listening to your chief 
competitors,”” we said. “In fact, when you get ready 
to sell overseas, you may find your customers already 
sold by somebody else.” 


We didn’t want to come back later and say we told 
you so. 


‘ 


“Remember this,” we gave him the best counsel we 
knew, “buyers in foreign markets are not elephants 

. if you stop telling them your Export Sales Story, 
they will forget your products when they are in a 
buying mood.” 


For best results in selling export markets, tell your 
sales story in the B.P.1.C. specialized publications. 
Call in a B.P.1.C. representative today. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
(Affiliated with ae ay — Co., Inc., and 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louls, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Washington, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 
Rio de Janeiro 
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glas, points out, “ "Memofolds’ have 
proved extremely valuable as a sales 
promotion device. We have had letters 
from outstanding business executives 
of the country who have been most 
complimentary in their praise. 

“The beauty of the idea is that it 
serves as a constant reminder not only 
of the company, but of the individual 
who has made the presentation.” 











Hew many times | gotta tell ya—never PUSH 
hem Ther \” Drills! 
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Mine & Mitt Macaineny Co. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Company 
sends its dealers mailing pieces with car- 
toons from the company’s publication. 


@ Tool Company Promotes 
Sales with Cartoons 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, ( hicago, employs cartoons taken 
from the company’s publication, “The 
Thor Scoreboard,” as a sales promotion 
piece in answer to unsolicited requests 
from distributors. 

Plans call for the preparation of a 
booklet now in production for presen- 
showing the 
Mean- 


providing 


tation to distributors 


complete series of cartoons. 
w“ hile, Independent is 
dealers with advertising pieces con- 
taining a cartoon and the name of 
the distributor and his address to- 
gether with a small amount of copy 
about Thor tools. 

The cartoons are drawn by G. A. 
Thoma, editor of the “Scoreboard,” 
and assistant sales promotion manager. 
also plans to use these 


1947 


Independent 
cartoons in its advertising 


program. 


Bott Opens Ad Agency 


Leo P. Bott, Jr., has resigned as copy 
chief of Holder Morrow Collier, Inc., 
Chicago to open his own office at 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

His new agency, Leo P. Bott, Jr., Ad- 
vertising, will specialize in copy service for 
both advertisers and agencies 
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FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


FPXHE COMPANY head was insistent 

that the industrial advertisement 
which announced his new product 
have only a picture of the model and 
two words of copy: “NEW—REVO- 
LUTIONARY!” 

The ad mauager had different ideas 
of telling what the product did, how 
it offered savings, how it was better 
than other models—but no amount 
of persuasion could change manage- 
ment. So the advertisement was run. 
Little reaction followed. 

From this the company’s attitude 
was that advertising was useless, a 
waste of money. 

Needless to say, the ad manager 
was greatly concerned, He discussed 
with me ways of selling management 
all over again, not only on advertis- 
ing, but on the right kind of adver- 
tising. Finally we hit on a line of 
approach. 

Days later the a.m. went into man- 
agement’s ofhice and said, “There are 
§0 prime prospects in the reception 
room, and they are all anxious to 
know about our new model. Shall I 
give them the ‘NEW—REVOLU- 
TIONARY’ ad to read?” 

Without stepping to think that 50 
men would hardly rush into the office 
in such fashion, he exploded, ‘Cer- 


ANPA Offers Seven 
Marketing Services 


T IE Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, recently announced seven mar- 
keting services available to advertisers 
and advertising agencies, 

The seven services are detailed in a 
booklet Bureau. 


They include: 


distributed by the 


1. Basic market and media data 
for 3,072 U. S. counties, including 
more than 125 market and media 
criteria for each. The data are all 
punched on mechanical tabulation 
cards for quick computation. 


2. Continuing monthly audit of 
grocery product sales through retail 
outlets, Available for New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Gary, Ind. 


3. Standardized consumer prefer- 
ence surveys for Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis, Omaha, and 
in somewhat different form for 
Chicago and Cleveland. 

4. Continuing study of news- 
paper reading, featuring an analysis 
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tainly NOT. Those men outside want 
facts! They want to know what the 
product does . . . how it operates . 
its advantages . . .” 

He stopped. “Are you kidding 
about those men?” 

“Yes,” the a.m. admitted. “I just 
wanted to show what was wrong with 
that ad, and why it didn’t draw atten- 
tion. It didn’t say anything.” 

“But out there you’re talking direct- 
ly to the prospects, which is different,” 
he said. 

“When a prospect reads our ads,’ 
the a.m. continued, “it’s as though 
he’s in the outer office, He wants to 
know how the product will help him. 
How it will be more serviceable 
things you wanted to tell those men 
outside.” 


, 


Management stirred. 

“I hadn’t thought of it like that,” 
he said. “Maybe you have something. 
Sure! We’re actually directly contact- 
ing all our prospects with our ads, 
aren’t we—and it’s up to us to tell 
‘em something! 

“Well—,” he shouted, “get going. 
Write me an ad this time that I could 
read to a prospect in the outer office 
—and never mind telling me yarns 
about 50 men stampeding my office!” 


of 1,000 national grocery adver- 


tisements. 

5. Complete newspaper informa- 
tion sought by newspaper adver- 
tisers. 

6. Local market information, em- 
ploying the cooperation of more 
than 1,000 newspaper _ staffs 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


Sales analysis—a confidential 
counseling service for advertisers 
and agencies on specific sales and 


advertising problems. 


Jones Joins Schuyler Hopper 


Spencer Jones, consulting engineer, has 
joined the staff of The Schuyler Hopper 
Company, New York, industrial advertis- 
ing agency 

Mr. Jones has, for many years, acted as 
technical counsel for industrial advertis- 
ers and agencies on accounts dealing with 
building, power plant, and agricultural 
and chemical materials and equipment. 


McGraw-Hill Digest 
Names Ad Head 

Frederic C. Thieme, former assistant to 
the president of Robinson Aviation, has 
been named advertising manager of Mc- 


Graw-Hill Digest, New York. 
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make them more effective 
with Sono-Vision! 


All parts — screen, projector, sound system — are 
contained in a single cabinet. The image is projected 
on the rear of the 21’ x 29” screen. The cabinet 


can be rolled quickly from room to room: 


Thus no time is spent setting up equipment. 
No darkened room is necessary. Sono-Vision can be 


used almost anywhere electric current is available. 


No wonder Sono-Vision provides so many 

more uses — more effectively — than conventional 
projection methods. We'll be glad to tell you how 
leading companies everywhere are building 


their plans around it. 


Sono-Vivien 


FOR MOTION PICTURE PROJECTION 
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[CONTINUED From Pace 38] 


Evaluating Advertising 


have other competing methods for 
doing the same job. In the third place, 
the item is in a class involving a capi- 
tal expenditure, which no company 
likes to make without an assurance of 
return on the investment. The ad 
has yet to be written that gives this 
assurance without leaving a single 
doubt. The cold caution of manage- 
ment, operations and engineering 
executive readers in this regard does 
not stimulate a flood of inquiries. 


These individual insertion inquiry 


results are worthless in themselves for 
analytical purposes, They must be 
reorganized—built up into a statistical 
structure that will permit analysis. 
To do this, we first find that there 
are a number of duplications among 
the individual insertions. In other 
words, the same ad was inserted in a 
number of different publications. In 
some cases it was duplicated at a later 
date in the same publication. In the 
study presented here, each ad was sub- 
jected to from one to five insertions. 
When we total the number of in- 
quiries from all insertions of the same 
ad, we can work with something more 
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Industrial 
-= Circulation 


Certified by 


Main & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 


\ Circulation Audit by Main & Company, Certified Public 
\ccountants, ot Philadelphia, dated October 23, 1946, certifies the 
average monthly circulation of INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


to be 84,077 


\ccording to figures published in the October 15, 1946, issue of 
STANDARD RATE & DATA, this proves INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE delivers 31,973 MORE industrial circulation 
than is reported tor the nearest competitive paper. 


Cost per thousand readers for a 1/9 page space in INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE is $1.48 per thousand as compared with $1.84 


and $1.91 per thousand cost for the two other leading papers. 


No advertisement is “buried” in INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE. The smaller number of pages (32) gives each adver- 
tiser a greater share of the reader’s time. This advantage, combined 
with the blanket coverage of EVERY INDUSTRY in EVERY 
SECTION of the Country, enables small advertising budgets to 
produce BIG results. 


Send for your copy of the INDUS- it MADrrExancr ) 
RIAL MAINTENANCE audi. It 
é prove ‘ can wer ALI f 

ast? if P ‘ 


Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 Filbert St. Phila. 4, Pa. 














substantial by way of inquiry totals. 
Now ranging from 0 to 21 inquiries, 
these totals represent the number of 
inquiries pulled by each ad over a 
schedule of business papers. They are 
thus a truer indication of ad_per- 
formance than our previous “one- 
time-shot” inquiry results, 

Here is a basic structure we can 
analyze, because of the greater range 
of its inquiry totals. Before proceed- 
ing, however, we can refine our data 
by removing certain intangibles by the 
simple process of pre-selection of data. 

Four conditions apply here. We 
select only ads that are: 

1. Built around the same product. 
We have already done this in the 
case of our industrial machine. It 
eliminates the variation in inquiry 
result caused by the nature of the 
product advertised. For example, it 
is conceivable that inquiries are re- 
ceived in greater volume from elec- 
trical switch ads than from locomo- 
tive ads, 

2. Of the promotional or “hard 
selling” type. Some ads are not de- 
signed to pull inquiries. We must 
eliminate the negative effect of the 
so-called “institutional” type of ad- 
vertisement. 

3. Of a chronological period cor- 
responding with a stable sales curve. 
Here we ‘neutralize, for our pur- 
poses, the effects of changing mar- 
ket demand upon inquiry volume. 

4. From insertions in a pre-selegt- 
ed group of business papers which 
com prise the basic working schedule 
for advertising the product. Pres- 
tige papers on the one hand, and 
“group mailing” type media, on the 
other, are eliminated as being of 
marginal nature. They would in- 
troduce irregularities in our basic 
statistical structure. 

In the same sample survey results, 
pre-selection of ads in this fashion 
leaves us with a total of 138 indi- 
vidual insertions which combine for 
analysis, as previously explained, into 
§4 different ads. By pre-selection step 
No. 4 (above), they represent results 
over a schedule consisting of six verti- 
cal papers circulating in those fields 
of industry which are major markets 
for the product, and four horizontal 
papers circulating at the proper level 
in industry for the nature of the prod- 
uct. This is a total of 10 papers, all 
of which have stood the test of years 
in producing a uniformly high type 
of inquiry. 

We have now eliminated various in- 
fluencing factors by pre-selecting our 
ads, The next step is to find and elim- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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RIMARY purpose of this pillar 

is to inspire, by example, a per- 
sonal pride in copyship. That a reader 
may pluck a few red-hot and usable 
ideas from its pages is a practical possi- 
bility, but its main intent is to per- 
suade the reader to attempt to lift his 
own producton above the ruck of the 
commonplace—not just for the sake of 
doing a better job for his employer, 
be he client or copy chief, but also 
for himself. 

This profession has its discouraging 
moments (sometimes, does it have 
anything else but?), and there’s the 
ever-present temptation to discard 
principles that suggest dangerous in- 
itiative and to follow the main stream 
of convention and platitude. So we 
have believed that we might dispel 
some of the pessimism by reporting on 
some cases where a_ higher-than- 
average level of advertising authorship 
has been achieved and also by deliver 
ing an occasional kick upon the pants 
of certain ones whose seats have been 
allowed to become warm. 

But we're afraid that sometimes we 
have contributed to the confusion by 
presenting, over and over again, our 


own form of standardization by insist 


ing upon the virtues of such pet tech- 
niques as “How to.” Our excuse for 
this is that, after wallowing through 
thousands of pages of extremely dreary 
idvertising each month, we've allowed 
ourselves to concentrate less on at 
tempting to inspire great works of tlic 
irt and more on elevating the punk 
into at least an acceptable mediocrity. 

So it gives us a certain satisfaction 
it year’s end to make a definite search 
tor what is, not just “OK,” but really 
wonderful copy—with the ultimate 
purpose of selecting INpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s “Man of the Year,” the man 
behind the copy that, looked at in 
quantities of a year, tells us, “This is 
best.” 

At 1946’s end we asked a handful 
of advertisers to send us complete 
collections of their full year’s advertis- 
ing. We had a fine time reading 
them; a couple, which we had con- 
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Industrial Advertising’s Man-of- 
the-Year .. . Materials Handling 


Emmett J. Shelley 
Head, Advertising Department. Ozalid 
Division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, Johnson City, N. Y. 


sidered from spot samples to be possi- 
bilities, were disqualified when the 
mass failed to sustain the quality of 
the few, but the job was much more 
fun than our monthly chore usually is. 

The campaign we have selected is 
not a big-budget one. In fact. we're 
told it runs an annual $65,009 or less 
for space—yet it covers not only an 
immediate vertical field, but also does 
a searching job across industry. 

The name of the advertiser is the 
Ozalid Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. The name of the 
advertising manager is Emmett J. 
Shelley. And the name of the agency 
is Young & Rubicam. 

Now Ocaalid is a relatively new pro- 
cess (1935) for making a positive 
print direct from a translucent nega- 
tive. It has been battling with blue- 
printing for supremacy in the drafting 
room, and the estimate now is that “9 
out of 10 reproduction machines 
(blueprint, whiteprint) sold are either 
Ozalid or a competing whiteprint 
machine.” 

At present, 85% of the Oczalid 
business is in the draftsman-engineer- 
ing architect field. Typical of the ads 
addressed to this market is the follow- 
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ing, and we suggest you note how the 
copy is you-slanted: 

LEARN HOW VERSATILE AND 
ECONOMICAL YOUR PRINT- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT IS... 

(Just make two comparisons. ) 

1. Compare your versatility when 
ordering prints with that of the Ozalid 
user 

With Ozalid, you specify any one of 
a variety of types 

Black-line 
OZALID J Blueline 
Work Prints j Red-line 
Black-line opaque cloth 

Only Ozalid gives you a print for 
every purpose, allowing you to do such 
efficient things as to assign identifying 
colors (black, red, blue) to prints of 
different departments, to distinguish 
checked from unchecked prints, etc. 

Black-line 
OZALID Sepia-line 
Intermediates Foils 

Tracing Cloth 

Only Ozalid gives you a full line of 
intermediates which may be (A) sub- 
stituted for valuable original tracings 
in subsequent print production, (B) 
readily altered when changes are neces- 
sary, (C) employed to make composite 
prints or to reclaim soiled originals 

dn addition, Ozalid gives you DRY- 
PHOTO—the new paper which pro- 
duces beautiful reproductions, com- 
plete with half-tone detail, from film- 
positives of any photographic subject 
or perspective drawing. 


2. Compare the methods you now 
employ to make prints...with Ozalid 


“Simplified Printmaking.” 

With an Ozalid machine you produce 
all prints in the same manner. Only 
two steps—Exposure and Dry Develop- 


ment...and in seconds your prints 
are delivered dry, ready for immediate 
use. No “leaders” are used ...and you 


can process cut sheets as well as roll 
stock, eliminating trimming waste 
Some more Osaltd features you'll 
appreciate. Anyone can be trained 
quickly to operate an Ozalid machine 
at top efficiency ... operating and main- 
tenance costs are low...design is so 
compact that for convenience sake, you 
may want to install your Ozalid ma- 
chine in a corner of the drafting ma- 
chine or office 
IlVrite for “Simplified Printmaking” 
today. It explains Ozalid in detail; con- 
tains samples of prints; shows how in- 
expensive it is to adopt; and how you 
can use it in all departments. 
Brilliant copy? Not at all. Just 
clear copy, in terms of reader interest, 
Another ad has this headline: “10 
Types of Prints Instead of 1 When 
You Use Ozalid.” The 10 types are 
listed, and then, under ‘10 Instead of 


1 Means Increased Versatility for All 
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three types of departments. 

Another swell ad repeats the 10- 
types idea in the headline, and then 
demonstrates two cases, as follows: 

THE JOB. Sixteen copies of this 
three page, typewritten report are 
needed right away 

THE OZALID PRINT FOR THE 

JOB Ozalid Rapid Black because 

you ll get prints which you will think 


were actually typed and they ll be 
smudge-proof besides You can also 
copy form letters...and type in head- 
ings that will exactly match the printed 
images In addition, Ozalid Rapid 
Black may be used for all-purpose 
work 


THE JOB Part of this design must 
be changed before production can be- 
yin 

THE OZALID PRINT FOR THE 
JOB. Ozalid Transparent Cloth be 
cause an extremely durable “intermedi- 


ate’ print is desired The obsolet 


lines on the print can be removed with 
Ozalid Corrector and the new design 
drawn in. The Transparent Cloth in 
termediate is then used to produce the 


desired number of prints for the pro 

duction line 
Another group of ads has the pur- 
pose of getting across the point that 
Ozalid is not a one-department ma- 
chine—it can be used in other depart- 
ments as well as engineering. 

One ad says “You May Be using 4 
Different Processes to Do These 4 
Jobs! Ovzalid Does Them All in 
Seconds!”’ Illustrated in this ad are 
the machine itself and four different 


. 10 instead of | means 
—- eo err mcreased versatiity for af departments 


ozauo @ 


Departments,” you are shown the 
various jobs that can be done in the 


jobs — reproducing 
ings, form letters 
original typing,” 
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engineering draw- 
“that exactly match 
producing transpar- 


ent overlays “in different colors for 


dramatic, readily 


understood presen- 


tations,” copying photographic ma- 
ying § 


terial. Another 
cartoon style, is 


one, illustrated in 


about “The Office 


Manager, the Artist and the Photogra- 


pher — and Why 
Drafting Room.” 


They Visited the 


The artist was intrigued by the man- 
ner in which advertising displays could 
be made, and at the speed, etc. 


The photographer 
Ozalid 


Mw“ hen he Saw 


was speechless 


Dryphotos pro- 


duced in 18 seconds flat from a positive, 


etc 


The office manager, a man of great 


reserve, examined 
report 
the 


a typewritten 
swear this is 


Ozalid print of 
and said, “I'd 


typed original... 


except that I can’t smudge it 
Still another campaign is addressed 


to special classes of business men, One, 


to sales executives, 


Ww — 


Now you can 


aids right in 


which will increase 
your men in the 
In seconds, you 


Ozalid dryphotos 


starts out this 


prepare visual sales 


Home Office... 


the effectiveness of 
field! 

can make beautiful 
yf your products 


which will have all the continuous tones 
of the original photograph. 
And just as quickly, you can make 


Ozalid transparent 
ferent colors—which 


film prints—in dif- 


can be overlaid 


in catalogues or booklets to show the 


relatio manip of 


separate design details 


to each other or to the plan as a whole. 
Thus, your " prospects see how your 


products look inside 
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10 Different types of prints 
can be made with Ozalid 





and understand technical layouts 
better. It’s dramatic and _ instructive 
salesmanship at its best. The kind 
which would be expensive to employ 
if your material were prepared by any 
other method. 

But with Ozalid you can do all this 
at negligible cost...in the same ma- 
chine used to reproduce engineering 
drawines, office forms—or anything 
drawn, typed, printed or photographed 
on translucent paper 

(And so on, describing the process.) 
We like the plug for inquiry: 

SUGGESTION 

If- you have an Ozalid machine in 
your drafting room or office, stop by 
and ask for a demonstration 

If you haven't adopted Ozalid as yet, 
write for illustrated booklet “10 In 
stead of 1,” which contains samples 
all the types of Ozalid prints you can 
make and tells how Sales and your 
other departments can use them 


A campaign aimed at promoting 
the use of translucent, rather than 
opaque paper and cards, has this ad— 


(A girl secretary asks:) 

“HOW COME THE DRAFTSMEN 
GET 65 TIMES FASTER SERVICE?” 

1. Something’s wrong if you ask 
your Reproduction Department (in the 
nicest possible way) to rush a print of 
a sales report or office form and 
you're told it takes at least 10 MIN 
UTES to make one print. 

(And this is only the time for a 
negative copy of your original; a posi- 
tive takes twice as long.) 

If this happens to you, something's 
wrong with your reports and forms 
just ask any draftsman. 


And then the copy tells how the 
draftsman benefits (and the secretary 


(Continued on page 90) 
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HANDLE WITH CARE 








COMPANY, INC. 


Heodquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


If this guy with the hand-painted tie resembles your tdea of a huckster.. . 
at’s intentional. He’s not showing the proper respect fora valuable 


specimen of business paper white space. 


White space... for which you pay good money... should be handled with care. 
(And that’s more important today than ever before.) Filling it requires 

specific knowledge of your product and its application to your market and 

your prospects. Making it produce requires an interesting story 


convincingly told in terms of your prospect’s own interest. 


Gearing copy to your product and to your prospect is the only way you can make 
your advertising produce results in sales and product acceptance. Properly 
selected business papers provide a custom-made audience. How much you get out of 


your investment in white space depends upon how you tell your story. 


Advertising in a Mc€ sraw-Hill publication with a story that your prospect 


understands provides a profit producing team that’s hard to beat. 











z) 


ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for your copy of the new f 


edition of “The Pulse Beat of Industry,”’ a survey of current 
business conditions and trends as seen by McGraw-Hill editors. 


\ 
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CONTINUED From PaGE 86! 


OK as Inserted... 


could) by doing work on translucent 
paper for Ozalid reproduction. 

Well, there are many more good 
ads, but we'll just let you read one 
more, on the new Ozalid Streamliner: 


Reproduces typed, drawn, printed or 
photographic material in seconds 
without stencils 

Moderately priced designed for 
the thousands of offices, drafting rooms, 
schools and colleges that want these 
5 EXTRA VALUES in print-making 

] EFFICIENCY! Type, draw or 
print in the usual manner on ordinary 
translucent paper...and that’s your 
“master,” ready to turn out as many 
reproductions as you need 

No stencils to cut no 

no special filing cabinets prac- 
tically no limitations as to size. Your 
yriginals can be made up to 42 inches 
wide, any length. A manifold account- 
ing machine report a hundred yards 
long is no problem! 

Simply feed it into the Streamliner 
on a roll of Ozalid sensitized paper 
instead of Ozalid cut sheets 

Ozalid prints are delivered com 
pletely dry, ready for immediate use 
the same size as your original 

2. SPEED! Only 25 seconds to re- 
produce your standard-size originals as 


positive (not negative ) 


smearing 


easy-to-read 


prints 
}$. ECONOMY! An 81% x Il-inch 
reproduction costs you one cent ll x 
17 Pal hes, two cent and so on The 
Ozalid Streamliner soon pays for itself 
in time, labor and dollars saved 


And so on, covering versatility and 
simplicity. 
beseech 


A thought at 


Study this copy, we you. 
It’s so simple, so clear. 
a time. No generalities, no postur- 
ings. The reader gets a perfectly clear 
picture of what the writer intends to 
have him see. 

Results? 350 to 400 letters of in- 
a month, 


quiry “At our recent sales 


convention,” Mr. Shelley reports, “we 
picked 85 at random and found 16 


I low - 


ever, the average sale resulting from 


sales recorded up to that date. 


an inquiry is consummated within six 
months. Some take up to two years 


to sotten!” For a product priced 
from $985 to $6000. that’s what we 


call OK. 
Material Handling 


Lots of field, 


and lots of it good—worth looking at. 


advertising in this 


Let’s consider only the equipment for 
the indoor market—automatic trucks, 


conveyor systems, hoists, batteries, etc. 


Automatic Trucks 


&It is impossible to overlook the 


aggressive advertising of Automatic 


Transportation Company. We have 
noted two campaigns. 
an “A. T. C. Material Handling Sur- 


vey” which has commonplace illustra- 


One promotes 


tions (men standing around a desk, 
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Now! LIFT...MOVE...STACK 
Materials Electrically with NEW 





admiring the survey, etc.) but some 


fine headlines: 

I've cut my handling 
thanks to this A.T.C. specialist! You 
may save as much or more... mail 
oupon for survey 

I found a magic formula that pays 
my plant rent every month. It showed 

every month on 


costs 60% 


me how to save 60% 
material handling 
Body copy is all first 
runs aiming at the 


person and 

along nicely, 
coupon corner: 

Now we move our material into and 

out of our plant on brawny giants of 


electric power called Automatic Fork 
Trucks. Critical labor supply fairly 
itches to operate these material mov- 
ing wonders that end back-breaking, 
gruelling toil Where three to four 
men formerly used every ounce of 


energy in tedious, tiring, muscle work, 
one man now hauls more material, and 
with energy to spare at the end of the 
day 

The other campaign is loaded to the 
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I've cut my handling costs 60% | 1 fund a mai formula 
thanks to this T.(\. specialist! 
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It showed me how to SAVE 60% every month 
on Material Handling! “Do "SS 
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Amazing New Postwar ‘Transporter 
Lifts Loads Faster... Moves Loads Easier! 
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advertising has terrifi wallop 


edges with “product sell.”” One ad has 
eight illustrations, three paragraphs of 
copy, a box with six paragraphs, eight 
captions, a bullet carrying the price, 
and a coupon—all in addition to head 
and sig. 

Now! Lift... Move... Stack Mate- 
rials Electrically with New Transtacket 
Low price brings modern material 
handling methods within reach of all! 

Copy tells about moving, lifting and 
stacking up to 4,000 pounds, yet 
the “Transtacker weighs only 1,900 
This means you can safely use Tran 
stacker, even if your floor and eleva 
tor capacities are limited.” 

Three types are illustrated in dia 
grams, and there are four drawing: 
to illustrate “Finger Tip Controls,’ 
“Enormous Savings in Shipping,’ 
“Lifts Heavy Machine Parts,” “End 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Automatic packer-weigher telescopes bags full 
length onto sleeve packs dairy milk powder 
from bottom fills 80% to 90% of total / 


weight at first station 













Announces Changes for 1947 


of 
nt 1 12 MONTHLY ISSUES of FP will be published . . . instead of 6 issues as hereto- 
. fore. First monthly issue January, 1947 
1¢ 

2 CIRCULATION INCREASE is continuing steadily .. . will continue more rapidly 
re through 1947 as paper and printing conditions permit. 
ial 3 RATE RAISE wil! take effect with July, 1947, issue. See ‘Future Rate Page” in 
lt Standard Rate and Data. 
et 4 ADVERTISERS PROTECTED 6 MONTHS OF ‘47 _... your 1947 contracts will 
. carry “Old Rates” first six months ... thus total dollar increase will be only 
“4 half of indicated rate raise. 
ia 
IN 1947 12 MONTHLY ISSUES OF FOOD PREVIEW 
id Mtr: PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY QQ 


737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 12 East 41st St., New York 17 
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CONTINUED From Pace 90 


OK as Inserted 


Back-Backing Handling.” 


are these six features: 


In the box 


Cuts loading and unloading time in 
half 

One man does the work of three 
with less effort Transtacker cuts han- 
dling costs up to 60% 

Light in weight limited floor and 
clevator load capacity 

Hauls any kind of product with 
touch-of-thumb”™ eas« 

Gives you extra storage space with- 
it added cost 

Lifts at 1 stacks ! t ir n grou d 
level to trucks ind trail 


Another ad—or the “Transporter” 


—has only six illustrations. The main 


““Muscle Mike” 


“new 3-second lift pedal,” and 


one shows demonstrat- 
ing the 
there are two smaller ones to show the 
detail. Two others describe “Easy to 
Get at Power Unit” and “New Safety 
Brake,” 
a girl pulling 

OK AS INSERTED. This stuff has ter- 
rific wallop, and the walloper is the 
Chicago ofhce of RUTHRAUFF & 
RYAN. 

® Baker Industrial Truck Division 
of Baker-Raulang Company uses case 
“Vertical 
Storage with Baker Trucks more than 


and then there’s one showing 
6,000 pounds. 


history technique very well. 


doubled storage facilities,” tells what 
happened at Merck & Co. in words 
and pictures, but a second ad goes 
farther with a complete analysis (in 
dollars and cents) of a hypothetical 
case where “Handling 180 Tons per 
Day a Baker Truck Can Save $§9.51.” 

lable I gives “Handling Costs with- 
out Electric Truck,” including labor, 
social security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and hand truck depreciation; cost 
per day is $72.02, cost per ton is 
$0.401, 
ment tor 
truck, charging equipment, 
pallets. Table III is “Annual Expense.” 
Table IV ” giving 
a cost per i of $12.51 and per ton 
of $0.069. Table V 


terms of savings per ton, savings per 


Table II gives “Cost of Equip- 


Mechanizing,” including 


battery, 
“Handling Costs, 


recapitulates in 


day, and savings per year. 


Barrett-Cravens Company 











Nettical Storage with BAKER TRUCKS 


more than doubled anes Facilities 













uses case history technique very well 


OK AS INSERTED. 
swell copy, and they came off the 
typewriter of CARL A. WAGNER, 
account executive and copywriter, 
G. M. BASFORD COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, who insists on sharing the credit 
with M. W. McMILLAN, advertising 
manager, BAKER-RAULANG COM- 
PANY, and BAKER-RAULANG dis- 
trict representatives, who cooperated 
by obtaining the data. 

The light-streak (stroboscopic) 
photos which Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany uses to visualize a comparison of 
motions required in a materials-han- 
dling job (by hand versus by Barrett 
Portable Elevator) have received earl- 
ier recognition in this space—a “win- 
ner” in May. (See “Gallery” for a 
recent ad.) 

After these three swell campaigns, 
we can’t get excited about— 

Clark Equipment Company’s unin- 
spired lecture on profits: “Mechanize 
your material handling operations and 
stop worrying about price increases. 
You can insure your profit position by 
converting your unskilled labor into 
skilled labor and achieve mass produc- 


Clark Equipment Company 


CT et eG 


iif*rs 





CLARK TRU TRACTOR 


Those figures make 


LARK mermoos 


CARRIES -TiERs 





COST OF MATERIAL HANDIING 
Per ren * 100 tens per tay 


bores 








those figures make swell copy 


tion at low cost.” Nothing about the 
product except a picture, (Clark has 
another ad starting “Time is money” 
—contrast that with the way the our 
“winning” ads start.) (See “Gallery” 
for both ads.) 

Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion’s copy doesn’t do anywhere nearly 
as good a job as some of the individual 
concerns. (See “Gallery.”) Copy 
starts off this way: 

Serving more than 300 fields of in- 
dustry and distribution, electric indus- 
trial trucks perform material-handling 
tasks with a versatility and efficiency 
beyond those of any other system. 

This doesn’t inspire further reading 
There are some good ideas in it, but 
they’re bogged down by prose. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Company’s 
headline, “Customers know these 
Trucks are worth a wait!” really puts 
the reader on the defensive. (See 

Gallery.”) Copy is full of unsub- 
stantiated “‘ad-agency comparatives”"— 
larger, faster, safer, less, superior. 

Hyster Company’s “comparatives” 
are no more proved than Elwell- 
Parker’s. (See “Gallery.”) Copy like 
this bores us silly — 

Regardless of your business 


a quick 


Electric Industrial Truck Ass‘n. 
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a MAJOR PROBLEM OF ‘47... Paul 


G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corp. 
and chairman. Committee for Economic 
Development, believes this problem is the 
maintenance of high employment. He is 
convinced we must devise measures to pro- 
mote economic stability to assure indivi- 
dual confidence and business opportunity. 


SYMPOSIUM OF PROBABILITIES 

Outstanding leaders in transportation, ma- 
terials handling, packing and packaging, 
and warehousing will present brief crisp 
analyses of probable developments in their 
respective field: during the coming year. 


DISTRIBUTION COST PRESSURES ON 
PRICES AND PROFITS . . Charles 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 


Downes, editor of DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
analyzes a number of cost factors other 
than marketing costs that affect market 


expansion. 
* 


DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS 
L. M. Nichols, member Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, outlines, in the first of a 
series of articles, the practical steps nec- 
essary to set up distribution cost analysis 
and control. 

e 


CIRCULAR WAREHOUSE ... Bruce A 
Hainsworth, engineering consultant, The 
H. K. Ferguson Co., explains the possi- 


bilities of circular warehouse construction 
tor efficiencies in transportation, handling 


and storage. 
7 


TRENDS IN AIR CARGO... Dr. John 
H. Frederick reports that the scheduled 
airlines are going after more cargo busi- 
ness; that improvement in pick-up and 
delivery services are being planned, and 
that publication of a joint air cargo tariff 
with many joint rates is probable. 


MORE PROFITS THROUGH CON. 
TROLLED DISTRIBUTION ... R. M. 
Coburn, marketing consultant, begins a 
series of articles on ways and means of 
effecting closer coordination of sales and 
research for more efficient and economi- 
cal overall distribution. 








ISTRIBUTION depends on production. Holding the con- 


sumer price level will depend largely on distribution costs. 


Lower distribution costs and increased production will provide 


more things for more people and stabilize employment. The 


way to more economical distribution is outlined 


Distribution 


distribution. 


each month 


Age, the magazine that integrates all phases of 


Advertising, too, is an integral phase of distribution. Advertisers 


in 


38,995* 
equipment that will aid 
When you advertise in Distribution 


held involved 


Distribution 


all phases 


and with results. 





Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy 


top-flight purchasing executives 


of distribution. 


Age are assured that their messages reach 


seeking services and 


reducing their distribution costs. 


Age you cover the broader 


with economy — 
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Elwell-Parker 





Customers 
know these 
Trucks ore 
worth a wait! 
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sont aca ee 
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Electric Co. 


ind guaranteed method of increasing 
net profits is to cut materials handling 
costs by using Hyster industrial lift 
trucks 

Hysters are materials handling expe 
diters that do an amazing amount of 
ue rk save time and money release 
manpower for more production jobs in 
factory, held or warehouse 

Better Ideas 

Now Lewis-Shepard Products has 


worked into 
some good ads: a Platter.” 
L. §. Fork Trucks—with shorter turn- 


ing radius and lower center of gravity 


an idea that could be 


“Piv ot on 


—will “right angle pile in one quarter 
No backing and filling. No 
the cluttered 


turn. 
waste aisle space.” But 
layout “Gallery” ) defies reading. 

Lift-Trucks names “famous firms” 
that “continue to re-order HYDRO- 
lectric Lift Trucks.” (See “Gallery.”’) 
Way down at the bottom in small type 
should be 


(see 


is a line we'd suggest 


screamed: “Costs only “% and weighs 


only “% of other powered trucks of 
equal capacity.” 

Mercury Mfg. 
fork truck the 


lery.”’) 


calls its 
“Gal - 


copy 


Company 
(See 


prev 1Ous 


a Jeep.” 


Having read 


providing plenty of back-up for 


claims, the Mercury text leaves us 


“Compact — powerful—easily 
That’s 


cold: 


maneuvered.” what they all 
say. 

Same with Vaughan Motor Com- 
“Mobilift,” full of 


Today’s critical shortage 


pany'’s copy on 
such lines as “ 
of freight cars is a national problem” 
and “Join the thousands of plants that 
with 


production costs 


(See ““Gallery.”’) 


are cutting 


Mobilift.”” 


Vaughan Motor Co. Ross Carrier Co. 





» BIG LOADS 
reduce 
MAMDLIMG COSTS 






Cane free Putte Petes 


MOBILIFT 


ee OD re ee ee 





Hyster Co, 


Service Caster & Truck Corp. 


* a7 e , 
Sr 


maxim 


, wer abil fy 


Lewis-Shepard Products 


ii. 
Calier, 


And same with Ross Carrier Com- 
“Te’s 
pieces or 


pany’s “Rely on Ross” campaign. 
that the 
pounds handled in a single load, the 


axiomatic more 
lower the handling cost per individual 
piece or pound” is typical of so much 
“warm-up” copy that “cools off” the 
(See “Gallery.’”’) 


vw? 6-Point Quiz for Pallet Buyers 


reader. 











TH-STATE 


eer ettarme COmPeRY 
eee Ha 


at te ete eee a ee 8, 
GRIOR STEEL 
Peeeects comranr 
Se me ee 


best ad in this group 


Service Caster & Truck Corp. has 
a not-bad-looking half-page (see “Gal- 
lery”’) showing five features that “give 
you Fork Lift Handling at its best,” 
but the copy lead is so dreary: 
Every progressive plant man knows 
that 
riais 


hauling or piling mate 
fork lift trucks 
safety and cuts 


handling, 
with powel saves 


time, promotes costs 


Gal cr 
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Towmotor Corporation 
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Compact Powters 
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Lift-Trucks 


BUT, only in the Service MoTowLift 
can you get the MAXIMUM of these 
advantages 
Towmotor Corporation—in great con- 
trast to Automatic—thinks it 
do as well with one big photo, 29 
words of copy (see “Gallery” )— 
Mass handling combining many 
small units into a single unit load 
reduces handling costs, simplifies mate 
rials control and accelerates the speed 
of production. To increase handling 
efficiency, take it up with 
and the very good sig, ““Towmotor, the 
One-Man Gang.” We think it’s not 
enough. Another Towmotor campaign, 
reporting on Towmotor performance 


can 


in customers’ plants, is better. 
Finally, there’s Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, which offers merely a repe- 
tition of all that’s been already said 
(see ““Gallery”’) : 
Whether you 


make castings or cab 


inets, motors or meters, pumps or per 
ambulators, getting things handled 
takes a lot of time, effort and money 
It takes “muscle money”—a produc 


tion expense that squeezes your profit 
plus some copy on Yale trucks that 
fails to make a clear picture of why 
Yale trucks are the best buy. 

*&''6-Point Quiz for Pallet Buyers” 
makes the best ad in this group. Each 
of the six questions sets up a sales 
point for the 8-Way Steel Wire Pallet 
(Union Steel Products Company and 
Tri-Way Engineering Company). Ex 
ample: 

Can strapping be passed through the 
pallet to secure any size load? Only il 
it's the 8-Way Steel Wire Pallet, wit! 
its open mesh deck. Odd lots and ir 
regularly shaped loads, as well as full 
size loads, can be easily and rigidly 
fastened at any point on the pallet t 


Yale & Towne Mig. Company 
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Mercury Mig. Company 
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RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., is large enough to attract competent Spe- 


cialists in industrial advertising — large enough to be fully depary. 


mentalized and to assure full facilities in the research, creation 


and completion of all steps necessary to a full industrial Program. 


We are small enough to generate the Personal interest on the part 


of account men, that produces successful campaigns — small enough 


to eliminate the danger of machine made copy — 


small enough to 
intimate executive contact that must be had for Successfy} 


insure 


conducting of industrial soles Promotion. This type of organization 


assures the small account the same interest as the large one. 
Our largest account was once our smallest and our policies are 


definitely planned to make small accounts into big-ones. If yours 


is a small industrial account, read this over again. 
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Fairbanks Company 


assure wreater satety tor materials in 
transit, with minimum bracing 
OK AS INSERTED. \ “winner,” writ 


by LEE EDMISTON and ROBERT 
O. GEUTHER, copywriters, EVANS 
ASSOCIATES COMPANY, Chicago. 


Non-Automatic Equipment 

About the best that most adv er 
tisers in this field can say is that their 
merchandise is “stronger, lighter, bet- 
ter balanced and easier rolling’ (The 
American Pulley ¢ ompany), does 
work “with speed, economy and 
trouble-free performance” (A. B, Far 
quhar Company), or will “speed up 
(Nutting 
Truck and Caster Company )—with- 


your materials handling” 


out providing much evidence of the 
truth of the assertions. 

Fairbanks Company has an attrac 
tive page on “8 Ways to Save Time 
ind Lower Operating Costs,” which is 
really a listing of the specific purposes 
of eight models. (See “Gallery.’’) 


Overhead Equipment 
American MonoRail Company copy 
is pretty straightforward. (See “Gal- 


lery.”") One ad starts: 
Americat Mor Rail Cranes ire not 


limited to bridgit single span. Wit 
hei pec if erk ki i d twin 
t lye gd the upply over-all 
‘ ( t tied 
low ty le ° : 


aading near permanent eg ipment 

Appleton Electric Company has an 
effective half-page on its Reelite 
“automatically takes up, pays out 
conductor cable no exposed cur 
rent collectors, trolleys or wires”). Ad 
is headed “Saves Electric Cable—No 
Cable Tangles, Kinks or Breaks,’ and 
then the copy tells the story (See 


“Gallerv.””) What could be 


simpler, 


Ingersoll-Rand 









American MonoRail Co. 








Appleton Electric Co, 
Gallery 


or better, than to tell what the prod- 
uct does in terms of specific user bene- 
fits? 

Cleveland Tramrail Division (The 
Cleveland Crane and Engineering Com- 
pany) compares “Direct via Cleveland 
Tramrail” overhead transportation 
with “via slow floor handling” by the 
analogy of plane travel contrasted 
with “long circuitous road travel.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Seems like a poor 
analogy to us, for there are plenty of 
advantages to “long circuitous road 
travel,” such as economy, flexibility, 
etc, 

Harnischfeger Corporation has a 
nice heading (see “Gallery”) in “No 
Such Thing as ‘Heavy’ Loads When 
You Move Them ‘Thru-the-Air’!”, 
but it’s the same old story on the ad- 
vantages of overhead conveyances, and 
it seems to us that what this type of 
product requires is less recitation of 
general advantages and more facts and 
higures, 

Ingersoll-Rand has a purposeful ad 
on its Air Hoist, involving a neat 
visual device made up of two double- 
pointing arrows (see ““Gallery”’). Copy 
goes right to work— 

The movement of an Air Hoist is 


ot restricted to a single short length 
of hose, as is often assumed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the length of travel is no 
restriction Distances of 300 to 400 


feet are not uncommor!r 
Morgan Engineering Works goes in 
for big pictures of Morgan installa- 
tions. (See “Gallery.”) We suppose 
it’s not bad strategy, because such 


pictures as that of a 300-ton, 65’ 0” 


waiiery 


Northern Engineering Works 


MOGTHEAM ENGINE 


Cleveland Tramrail Div. 





tain woaas 









Harnischfeger Corp. 


span, four-girder ladle crane with 
§0/15 auxiliary trolley are not un- 
impressive. 

Northern Engineering Works 
plumps for aluminum: “46,000 
Pounds Weight Saved” by an “alum- 
inum crane built by Northern.” Too 
bad the 46,000 pounds couldn’t be 
translated into dollars of power and 
maintenance. 

Another Northern ad compares the 
“pull” in hand-traveled cranes with 
its Travelator (pendant electric con- 
trol). Two sketches show one-man 
versus two-man operation. (See “Gal- 
lery.”’) 

An odd ad—almost naive in its 
execution—doesn’t do too bad a job 
for Wright Mfg. Division (American 
Chain & Cable). Heading is just 
“Wright Hoist Unit;” then a halftone 
of an I-beam from which hangs a 
Wright Hoist dropping off the half 
tone background onto white space 
(See “Gallery.”) On the halftone is 
this copy— 


Here is a compact lifting unit, a 


abbreviated tramrail system, wh 
comes to you as a complete packag 
ready for installation. Your own me 


chanic can install it in a few minutes 
Rest of copy describes the equip 
ment and ends up asking you to look 
up the local distributor in the classified 
phone book. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Com 
pany kills us off with this lead: “In 
the Groove . that’s where the hoist 
rope runs and how it runs, too, 
if we may borrow a popular phrase.” 
(See “Gallery.””) Give it back. 

Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Company 
says, unequivocally, “The Right Chain 


(Continued on page 102) 
Wright Mig. Division 


WRIGHT HOIST UNIT 
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BUYING POWER? 


that it cannot be measured. This pattern, this 
concentration of buying power in the hands of 
relatively few men, follows right down through 
all the volume-producing plants in the metal- 
working industries. Lack of adequate coverage 
in these important plants cannot be compensated 
for by quantity circulation among the relatively 
unimportant “fringe” shops. 


When we talk of buying power, therefore, let's 
not overlook these two all-important factors. 
Otherwise conclusions will be undependable and 
possibly misleading. Since buying power is im- 
measurable, since it is frequently a composite of 
the influence of several individuals, it is ob- 
viously impracticable to express it in exact per- 
centage figures. 


In a rifle contest, the fellow who gets his shots 
in the bull’s-eye wins, regardless of the shots 
placed in the outer circles. MACHINERY puts 
its circulation shots in the bull’s-eye of the indus- 
tries’ buying power—and what's more MA- 
CHINERY can prove it! 


Here’s the reason for MACHIN- 
ERY’S leadership in the metal- 
working industries. Its Directed 
Distribution plan affords an un- 
equalled coverage of buying 
power, a completeness impossible 
under an all-paid circulation 
alone. 


NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, January, 1947 








Here’s How Directed Distribution 
Works ... and Why It Works for 
MACHINERY’S Advertisers 


It is typical of the metal-working industries that buy- 
ing power is concentrated in the hands of relatively 
few key executives in the engineering and production 
departments of metal-working plants. These busy 
men are frequently inaccessible to subscription sales- 
men. Often they cannot even see equipment and ma- 
terials salesmen. In either case, a non-contact means 


non-coverage buying power. 


To attain completeness in circulation, and to close 
this gap, these are the men who must be located as 


individuals, and must be individually reached. 


MACHINERY does just that. By means of field in- 
vestigations and personal interviews. by constantly 
checking with sales organizations, MACHINERY lo- 
cates and lists the key purchasing-authorities in all 


branches of the metal-working industries. 


Cross-Checking this exclusive key list against our 


all-paid circulation, we find, of course, that many of 


these men are already subscribers. To those who are 
not MACHINERY directs a personal copy. Every 
month, some 2500 copies of MACHINERY are directly 


distributed in this way. 


Directed Distribution works. It is working today 
in the worth-while plants of the metal-working in- 
dustries. It has worked successfully for MACHINERY’S 


advertisers for over 15 years! 
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Broderick & Bascom Cleveland Chain & Mig. Co. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 


OK as Inserted... 


for the Job.” (See “Gallery.” ) \ 


“Certificate of Test” is furnished with 





every chain The fittings—ring and 
hook or peal shaped links 
than equal in strength the chain on 
which they are used.” 
Having been impressed by Auto 
matic Transportation 


we're naturally impressed again by 
Diamond Chain Company’s revelation 
that “Loads as high as 60,000 pounds 
ire handled by Automatic Fork 
Trucks—raised and lowered via Dia 
mond Roller Chains.” (See “Gal 
lery.”” ) 

Once, we had happy words to say 


Maxwell & Moore 
columns, but the two at hand fail 


about Manning, 
to get us by the headlines, ““Not Only 
in Factories” and “These Are _ the 
Facts.” (See “Gallery.” ) 

Preformed Wire Rope Information 
Bureau devotes its advertising nowa- 
days to reporting the use of Preformed 


in various industries. (See “Gallery.’’) 
There’s a lot of talk about ““Automo- 
bile factories are working hard to get 
your new car to you as soon as pos 
sible,” but precious little about why 


the reader should specify Preformed. 


Systems 

“NO—AIl Screw Conveyors Are 
NOT Alike ind Here’s Why” is 
the rollic king headline ona Link-Belt 
ad which takes up the various types 
Link-Belt makes. (See “Gallery.’’) 


Link-Belt Company 


NO-=!! screw conveyors 
are NOT alike... 
and here's why: 


ewe ee an a 
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advertising, 
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Diamond Chain Company 


Galles 
Robins Conveyors builds its current 
ads around the “luxury” of inefhicient 
conveying methods. Typical is the 
ad with picture of man with wheel- 
barrow—" You Bet It’s a Luxury” be 
cause it costs too much money to do 
it that way. (See “Gallery.”’) 
Standard Conveyor Company asks, 
“Why PUSH When You Can CON- 
VEY?” and offers the obvious argu- 
ments in favor of conveyors in gen 
eral. Again, facts and figures would 
help, because it must be the lack of 
facts and figures which is keeping 
these products from being universally 
adopted. 
Steel-Parts Mfg. Co. does better. 
The Galvin Mig Corporation origin’ 


illy irdered otee!l Parts ( onveyors for 
ise in their cafeteria. When engineers 
iw how smooth running, silent and 
efficient this steel belt conveyor was, 
they moved it onto the production 
lines where, they report, its no-sag 
flat working surtace and trouble-free 
operation has speeded assembly and 
inspection beyond all expectations 


There’s a picture of the installation, 
followed by another picture pointing 
out “No-Sag Flat Working Surface” 
and other features. (See “Gallery.”’) 
Review 

Looking back on this report of 
materials handling advertising, we dis- 
cover we've encountered only three 
“winners,” which sort of disputes our 
earlier remarks about “lots of it good.” 
Well, lots of it is good—and interest- 
ing. Just the same, we have a feeling 
there’s a fine opportunity for some 
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Robins Conveyors 
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Preformed Wire Rope 


other advertisers in this held to get 
on the ball and steal the show with 
some superior promotion. Who’s next, 
gentlemen? 
Answering the Mail 
}. G.M. Take off 


name and company name—and what 
Nothing. The series 


your product 


have you left? 
develops no idea which identifies your 
specific 


specific product with any 


virtue. All paints have color—all 


paint advertising talks about “smart 
shades”, “goes on fast”, “dries fast’’, 
“covers in one coat” (—but some- 
times with figures to prove it). Now 
you may think the Kem-Tone ad dis 
cussed a bit back is too corny and 
the P. P. G. ad too expensive, but we 
think this business about Chinese Gin 
ger Jars and Figurines pretty dull— 
decorative, but not functional. Even 
at that, though, not half so dull as 
the other series with those one-word 
headlines, Stability, Research, Vision, 
Quality. 

W.E.R. Thanks for the nice talk. 
We have one suggestion—apply to 
your business the principles of mer 
chandising, sales promotion and ad 
vertising that you read about in the 
advertising trade press. Actually, this 
is a very simple business. Every month 
the experts reveal the tricks of the 
trades and report. on the successes 
All you have to do is steal the right 
ideas and apply them. The tough part 
Stick 
where you are. but keep cribbing 
and keep punching. 


is selling them to the client. 
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October, 1946. 


Johnson, October, 1946. 
1946, 
1946. 


1946, 


August, 1946. 


Hedrich, August, 1946. 





Available Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be secured for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


R115. “Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 


R114, Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 
ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 


R113. Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September, 
R112. How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 
R111. Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 


R110. Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 
Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 
R109. How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, 


R108. Don’t Take Pictures, Think Them (NIAA Conference Speech), by Ken 


R107. Advertising Space Placed in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1946. 
R106. Use of Mail Questionnaires, by John C. Spurr, July, 1946. 


R105. The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. E. 
Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 


R104. An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and Whi e 
Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 


R103. Miniature Models Can Do a Big Selling Job, January, 1946. 
R102. New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 
R101. Marketing for Profit, by Fred L. Heath, December, 1945. 


R100. An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer, by 
Harry W. Smith, Jr., April through October, 1945.* 


*This reprints contains seven articles and can be secured for 50 cents. 
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Power Exposition 


pound of plant and at less cost is the 
promise for tomorrow. 

The method of display contributed 
much to the enthusiasm which 
greeted the power plant equipment. 
Crane Company, Chicago, effectively 
pointed up its new pressure-seal bonnet 
valve by contrasting its weight and 
dimensions with the conventional or 
bolted-bonnet valve. The exhibit 
showed the two valves on scales with 
rulers across the bottom. Weight with 
the old design was given as 2,027 
pounds, while the valve with the bolt- 
free bonnet weighed but 899 pounds. 

Jenkins Bros.. New York, also 
played up the quality of its valves, 
but used a different approach. This 
display featured a model in wood and 
plastic of a steam and electric 
generating plant. This plant, which 
included model men, constituted a 
recommendation for valve systems. 

Grinnell Company, Providence, R. 
I., employed motion to tell the story 
of its constant support hanger. This 
pipe hanger gives constant support to 
piping systems, compensating for ther 
mal movements. The exhibit showed 
the pipe in motion and the hanger 
making adjustments as the pipe went 


up and dow n. 
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Farval Corporation, Cleveland, used 
models and transparencies in exhibit- 
ing its centralized lubricating system 
and its speed reducer. A transparency 
of the fan cooled speed reducer, 
showed it operating and with air 
driven through it. This transparency 
consisted of a photograph pasted on 
glass lighted by polaroid light, reveal- 
ing a realistic effect of functioning. 
Farval demonstrated its centralized 
lubricating system by a moving 
Dualine valve made of plastic. 

Control devices were played up in 
novel ways. Bailey Meter Company 
used diagrammatic drawings in color 
to show its feed water control. The 
company also used cutaway models 
showing the inner workings of a 
boiler meter. Brown Instrument Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, a subsidiary of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, used audience participation 
in demonstrating its potentiometer, a 
device for measuring voltages. 

Metals manufacturers dramatized 
the part that metallurgy has played 
in the growth of the power field. The 
flexible tubing of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company featured an operat- 
ing model of a platen press driven by 
air through flexible tubing. Inter- 
national Nickel Company, New York, 
had a cartoon show playing up the 
use of nickel. 


Why ‘Public Relations?’ 


(Editor’s Note: We commend 
the following editorial written by 
Eldridge Haynes, publisher of 
Modern Industry to every reader 
interested in public relations or 
industrial relations. It is one of 
the simplest, clearest analyses we 
have seen.) 


N INCREASING number of 

companies are setting up public- 
relations programs. The number of 
public-relations consultants and ad- 
vertising agencies establishing public- 
relations departments to serve their 
clients is likewise growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Too, a host of typewriter pound- 
ers have suddenly discovered that they 
are public-relations “experts” and 
are seeking a place on manufacturers’ 
payrolls, 

If all the new money which is to 
be spent for public relations is wisely 
invested, it will be because manage- 
ment, and particularly top manage- 
ment, really knows what it wants 
when it asks for a public-relations 
program. 


Guideposts 


To those considering an organized 
public-relations program for the first 
time, we offer these thoughts: 


First: Scrap the idea that the 
terms “publicity” and “public rela- 
tions” are one and the same. 


While favorable mention in the 
press is an important part of- public 
relations, the art has progressed far 
bevond the press-agent stage which 
plagued its beginning and blackened 
its reputation. 


Second: Restrain your natural de- 
sire to save the free-enterprise sys- 
tem for America and the world by 
spending $10,000, or $100,000, or 
even $1 million, 

The free-enterprise system will be 
preserved when enough companies put 
their own houses in order and when 
each tells its own public about it. 


Third: Recognize that public rela- 
tions begins at the policy stage. No 
amount of press agentry can make up 
for bad or weak policies, products, or 


methods. 


If you hire a public-relations con 
sultant, have him report direct to the 
top—where he can play a part in 
making policy. There his knowledg« 
of public attitudes can help to shape 
broad plans. Remember that every 
policy has a public-relations aspect. 

Fourth: -Make sure the program 1 

(Continued on page 120) 
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OFFICIAL SOURCE OF INFORMATION FOR THE WORLD’S OIL AND GAS INDUSTRY 
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Early in 1947 The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Com- 
pany will issue THE PETROLEUM DATA BOOK as the 
first and only comprehensive single-volume source of statis- 
tical and operating data ever published during 87 years of 


A minimum of 1200 pages will cover a wealth of opera 
tional data, as well as statistics, interpreted into results 
rather than methods. Most of this data will be in tabulated 
amplified by multi-colored charts, graphs, maps — 
divided into 21 sections including Exploration, Drilling, 
Production, Cycling, Refining, Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
turing, Oil and Gas Transportation, Marketing, Finance, 


states, and by companies where foreign operations are 


Acceptance of THE PETROLEUM DATA BOOK is already 
an established fact as evidenced by scores of letters from 
company officials and engineers expressing an unquestioned 


Advertisements, containing factual data on equipment and 
supplies and cross-indexed with editorial content, will be- 
come a perpetual sales reminder. A minimum of 5000 copies 
(actual deliveries will probably exceed this number) will 
be placed in the hands of every key buying title in all 
divisions of domestic and foreign major oil companies, small 


If you have not already seen a prospectus of THE 
PETROLEUM DATA BOOK, ask for a personal interview. 
See the type of material now being compiled and you will 
realize that, while THE PETROLEUM DATA BOOK is ar 
unprecedented undertaking in the petroleum publishing 
field, its value to readers and advertisers will be unlimited. 


R. C. WIPPERMAN Rm. 1213, 1220 So. Maple Ave., Los Angeles 
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Cutting Graphic Costs 


total advertising budget of the com- 
pany and to the cost-per-inquiry and 
the cost-per-sale, In the light of re 
sults, the company does not consider 
these costs excessive. 

Certain economies can be effected 
by re-use of artwork originally pre 
pared for use in national magazines, 
where the situation pictured is appro 
priate to the special message. A school 
teacher, pictured in national maga- 
zines, continues in that role in the 
various school journals, but she be 


comes a church secretary, a restaurant 


hostess or manager, and a secretary to 
the divisional manager of a grocery 
chain—with special headlines and spe- 
cific copy—when she appears before 
these dissimilar audiences. 

Even the gentleman with the slide 
rule who appears on the cover of this 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ap- 
plies his knowledge as an efhciency 
engineer to the problems of his 
church’s board of trustees and finan- 
cial committee—a situation common 
enough in actual practice to be real 
and believable to the readers of a 
magazine addressed to church man- 
agement, particularly when the copy 
points it that way. 


Thoroughness Does the Job 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 


Reaches More 
in More 


Purchasers 
Places 


With manufacturing costs up, and with thousands 


of new buyers to sell, advertising must carry a heavy 


load in the period ahead. Thoroughness has become 


increasingly important 


That's why it is so important to check the circulation 
of CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY in this 6- 


state market. You'll find it does a thorough job in 


reaching the key men who make the decisions on 


what to buy and when 


Comparison will show that 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY alone gives 


full coverage of purchasers in this rich and growing 


market 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertis- 


ing, in Circulation in Lower Mississippi Valley 








LITTLE ROCK, 
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CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriviries | | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 


ARKANSAS 




























Two markets—industrial plants and 
the armed forces—can both use the 
same artwork on the simplicity of 
duplicating with die-impressed sten- 
cils. Copy addressed to factory super- 
intendents now concentrates on prob- 
lems of factory paper work, however, 
while copy to the Armed Forces is 
concerned with the problems of sur- 
plus property disposal. 

Whatever the copy slant, each ad- 
vertisement is keyed and a careful 
record of the coupon returns is tab- 
ulated, as an effective check on the 
appeal of the advertisement to its indi- 
vidualized audience. 

A careful and complete follow-up 
system insures attention to every 
coupon inquiry, Coupons are received 
at A. B. Dick Company’s home office 
in Chicago, and material requested by 
coupon is sent direct to the inquirer. 
In addition, a special letter is sent to 
the branch office or distributor in 
whose territory the inquiry originates. 
The branch or distributor is requested 
to report within 10 days as to the 
action taken on the inquiry, that is, 
whether a special call has been made 
on the new prospect and what the 
result of the call was. 

In addition to direct sales resulting 
from its coupon returns, A. B. Dick 
Company advertising has won the ap- 
proval of professional juries in a num- 
ber of advertising competitions, in 
cluding a Wartime Advertising Award 
in 1944 for a black-and-white cam- 
paign in national magazines and 
school publications, honorable men- 
tion for the Contract Termination 
campaign in business papers awarded 
by the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association in 1946, and first 
award in the First International In- 
dustrial Publications Contest spon- 
sored in 1946 by The National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors. 

A. B. Dick Company and its agency 
feel it’s all a matter of attention to 
detail—and, after all, “people like 
attention.” ___— 


Hagstrom Company Publishes 
Map of U. S. Trading Areas 


A 64 by 44-inch map of U. S. indus 
trial trading areas printed in four colors 
has been published by Hagstrom Com 
pany, New York. The map present 
in graphic form an analysis and evalua 
tion of industrial markets. It is designed 
to answer questions on the location, S1z€ 
2xtent and potential of these markets. 

The basis for evaluation is the 193‘ 
Census of Manufacturers’ figures. How 
ever, an additional recent survey of in 
dustries by rated capital and other re 
ports on shifting of industries have beer 
used to bring the evaluation up-to-date 

A supplementary book containing in 
dustrial trading area statistics and a com 
plete population index is included witl 
the map. 
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TWO GREAT MARKETS that rank HIGH with these Advertisers .. . 
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of the tremendous sales potentials in these two out- 


standing markets is this list of 105 high-calibre firms 
who cultivate both fields constantly 


Years ago these market-wise concerns faced the question upper- 


most in many minds today—’’What are the substantial markets 
where we can build a lasting reputation?” 


Two of the markets they picked were the CLAY and CERAMIC 
industries, and for many years every one of these highly successful 


companies has been a steady advertiser in the three leading 
publications covering these fields 


... BRICK & CLAY RECORD, 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY, and CERAMIC DATA BOOK. 
Write today for basic facts on these two basic markets 


PRODUCTS OF THESE INDUSTRIES 
Abrasives 





Face Brick Kitchen Utensils Sanitary Ware 
Architectural Enamel Fire Brick Lamp Shades Sewer Pipe 
Architectural Glass Floor Tile Light Globes Signs 
Art & Novelty Ware Fruit Jars Milk Bottles Spark Plugs 
Bathroom Fixtures Glass Containers Paving Brick Stoves 
Bath-Tubs Glazed Brick Plate Glass Structural Clay Tile 
Common Brick Goblets Radio Tubes Tableware 
aus a — China . Refractories ao Cotta 
he leadin fishers . . - is ashers nsulating Products Refrigerators Wall Tile 
A, my | ny Ge a in = Drain Tile Kitchen Sinks Safety Glass Washing Machines 
ramic Industries. Electric Insulators Wire Glass 
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INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, inc. 





59 East Van Buren Strect 
Chicago 5 
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Business Paper Advertising 


type publications directed to more 


than four-score vertical and func- 


tional groups of subscribers. 
Present Benchmarks Limited 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for years 
has published a monthly tabulation on 
the volume of advertising carried by 
a selected group of leading business 
papers. 

This tabulation has been very help 
ful in charting the trend of business 
paper advertising. But, because the 
reports cover a relatively limited group 













WHO AM I? 

of meat packers voted 
my magazine “the most use 
ful in the conduct of thelr 
businesses 67 recom 
mend it to you as the ad 
vertising medium in whicl 
they would vdvertise to 


their industry 


WHO ARE YOU? 


You are the one who can benefit from the 
profitable business packers can give u 
Immediate expenditures for new construction 
idditional facilities and new equipment are 
tt » times pre-war volume 

Write today isk for the new 8-page 


eprint of Market Data Book section 


packing industry 


doing 
eight-billion dollar volume . the industry 
that 


field! 


of leaders, they do not provide any in- 
dication of the total advertising space 
placed in all 2,000 business papers. 

It was not until recent years that 
the late Dr. L.H.D. Weld of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, New York, was able 
to develop estimates of the volume of 
Although 
his estimates were quoted widely, and 


business paper advertising. 


were the only figures available to most 
advertisers, he declined to reveal either 
the base for his computations, or the 
techniques he used. 

His most recent estimate indicated 
that $107 million worth of advertis- 
ing was placed in business papers in 


WHO AM I? 


I represent The 
only paid circulation medium covering plants 
97% of the meat packing industry's 


National Provisioner the 


comprises one-third of the entire food 






THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 


740 Lexington Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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DUNCAN A. SCOTT 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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1945. A careful study of all data 
available now indicates that the vol- 
ume of business paper advertising in 
1945, excluding all of the general 
business magazines mentioned early in 
this article, was actually 50% higher 
than Dr. Weld’s estimate. 

How Estimates Were Made 

McGraw-Hill has, for many years, 
carried on a continuing check of ad- 
vertising space placed in leading busi- 
ness papers. Each month our statis- 
tical department actually measures the 
advertising space in nearly 200 busi- 
ness papers, tabulating these figures 
for various research and service pur- 
poses. This check is classified under 
some 900 product classifications. 

These figures, which we have gath- 
ered for years, plus figures on more 
than 800 business papers, made avail- 
able recently, provide us with a fair- 
ly broad basis for making a thorough 
search into the subject of business 
paper advertising volume. 

The results of a careful analysis 
would seem to indicate that the late 
Dr. Weld’s estimates have been some- 
what conservative. When we appreci- 
ate the lack of information which he 
had to work with, we are amazed that 
he came as close as he did in his esti- 
mates. The fact however, 
that his estimates apparently have been 
well below the actual dollar volume 
carried by business papers. 


remains, 


Business Papers Carried 
$171.5 Million in 1945 

A study of all the data available 
to us on business paper advertising 
volume reveals that instead of $107 
as estimated by Dr. Weld, 
business papers carried $171.5 million 
in 1945, 

By the same analysis, we estimate 


million, 


that business paper advertising volume 
will hit $178 million in 1946, an in 
crease of 3.8% over 1945. These fig- 
ures do not include administrative ex 
penses of advertising departments, art 
mechanical charges, etc. 

The two charts published with this 
article provide you with a picture ot! 
the trend of business papers from 1933 
through 1946, and with an estimat 
for 1950. The estimates for 1950 hav: 
been developed by studying busines: 
paper volume in relation to the gros 
national product in the past. The pro 
jection depends on an_ estimated 
national product of $200 billion fe 
1950. 

It is interesting to note that a 
vertisers have invested more tha 
$1,172,000,000 in business paper 
space durjng the 14-year period show 
on these charts. 


1947 





















Here is a straightforward report to 
manufacturers who use publication ad- 
vertising to reach the men of buying 
influence in our huge coal industry: 


DuRING THE WAR when weak papers were 
growing weaker —and more expensive to 
the advertiser— COAL AGE materially 
strengthened its coverage of coal’s impor- 
tant buying influences. 

Through the strictest circulation specifi- 
cations COAL AGE succeeded in giving 
continuously greater values to advertisers: 
THE AVERAGE INCREASE IN THE TOP 
FOUR CLASSIFICATIONS FROM 1943 


4 MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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You Reach the Men of 


Greatest Buying Influence 
in COAL AGE 


THROUGH 1946, IS MORE THAN 22%! 


These classifications include the execu- 
tives, supervisory personnel and engineers 
who plan, specify and make equipment 
purchases. 


At the same time, COAL AGE coverage 
of down-the-line purchasing influence has 
always been far stronger than any other 
coal publication! 


ASK THE LOCAL COAL AGE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO SHOW YOU FACTS AND 
FIGURES. SEE FOR YOURSELF THE 
EFFECTIVE QUALITY OF COAL AGE 
CIRCULATION IN COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER COAL PAPERS. 
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Finding a Market Yovelcoal ° 


various fields outside the company 


! may also be consulted—and these may PRINTING PAPERS 


well include those in various trade 


ssociations ind trade magazines 










A PRODUCT OF 
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Sometimes we have ittended conven 


tions ind exhibits where we could Dé ‘ he , é, 


ybtain bits of information trom many 
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Market Opportunities For 





Weve taken a few pages out of Machine 
Design's Continuing Readership Study which 
have a direct bearing on your volume market 
possibilities. For instance, your sales poten- 
tial depends upon how well your products are 
known by a group of men behind the closed 
doors of the engineering department ...a 
group that is known by a wide variety of 
titles. Regardless of title, however, they all 
have a part in designing machines... they 
hold the specifying power that means mul- 
tiple and volume orders. 


Over 52,000 designers in more than 9,000 mach- 
ine building plants depend on Machine De- 
sign for help in solving their design problems. 
And 624 advertisers in this magazine of the 
machine building industry are giving them in- 
formation on which they can base their speci- 
fications. Your advertising in Machine Design 
will reach the men who make the decisions 
on purchases that will contribute to the great- 
est machine building market in history. 


Ask your Machine Design representative to 
show you the results of the current Machine 
Design Readership Study. 





MACHINE DEsien 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 


16 East 43rd Street 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


N.ILA A. News 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT 

National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


NIAA Releases Annual Survey of 
Industrial Advertising Budgets 


NCREASED percentages of gross 

sales to be spent for advertising 
in 1947 are evident in several fields, 
according to the annual survey of in 
dustrial advertising budgets conduct 
ed by the National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association. 

Che survey, which is being sent to 
ill NIAA members, indicates that 
major equipment companies spent 
1.17°% in 1945 and estimate that they 


>< 


will have spent 1.32% in 1946. 
They plan to increase this to 1.67% 
in 1947. By the same token, the 
percentage of gross sales spent tor 
selling exclusive of advertising has in- 
creased in this classificaton from 
0.07°) in 1945 and 7.96% in 1946 
to an estimated 8.53% for 1947. 

The use of motion pictures and still 
films which commanded 8.55 of 
1945 budgets and dropped to 2.93‘ 
in 1946 due to lack of supplies will, 
according to predictions Start to re- 
cover its position in 1947 with 
4.62%. 


Exhibit Budgets Increased 
Postponments or cancellation of 
many conventions and exhibits dur 
ing the war is reflected in an appro- 
priation of 8.45°° for this purpose. 
Companies used only 3.34% of their 
1945 budgets and 5.33% of their 
1946 budgets for this purpose. Simi- 
larly, traveling expenses which were 
allocated less than 1% of industrial 
budgets in 1945 and 1946, are ex- 
pected to be 1.10% this vear. 
However, that portion of the indus- 
trial advertising budget alloted for 
space directed to industrial markets in 
1947 has decreased from 1945's actual 
expenditures of 39.03% to 35.26% 
estimated for 1947. The 1946 estimate 


‘7 196 


is 37.37%, but advertisers anticipate 
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1.72% ot 


that they will apply only 
this saving to increased production 
costs. More repeating of advertise- 
ments, a factor of current interest, 
seems to be the reason for this less- 
than-expected rise in money allotted 
to production of advertising. Never- 
theless, if typographers and _ others 
gain unusually large wage boosts, the 
hgures may pyramid. 

Catalogs, which received a smaller 
than anticapted share of the 1945 
budget, are now getting more atten- 
tion. Shortages of paper and produc- 
tion facilities, coupled with restricted 
lines of goods and selling by alloca- 
tion under government order, miti- 
gated against the updating of many 
catalogs. With the return of free 
trade, this long overdue operation 1s 
now underway in many quarters. It 
has been given added impetus by the 
recent decontrol of building materials. 


Direct mail, which wound up the 


year 0.63 over the predicted figure 
for 1945, will in 1947, according to 
the new survey, be down 1.90°% from 
the actual expenditure for 1945, 
But all direct advertising media 
lumped together will suffer an ap- 
proximate estimated decrease of only 
one-half of 1%. 

The survey is of particular signi- 
ficance this year because it shows to 
what extent the dynamics of the 
transition years are affecting indus- 
trial advertising. It will be especial- 
ly useful in following trends of the 
various budgetary items. Represent- 
ing a cross section of business, the 
survey was compiled from returns 
made by companies with sales volume 
ranging from less than $200,000 to 
more than $50 million. 

NIAA’s experience with the bud- 
get survey indicates that more com- 
prehensive breakdowns within the in- 
dustry groups would serve a wider 





At a recent CNYIA meeting in Rochester, four Sylvania Electric Company executives 
spoke on how Sylvania uses market research. (Left to right) Edward Hurlburt, Ritter 
Company, president of the chapter; Henry C. Johnson, Sylvania; Frank Mansfield. Syl- 
vania; Paul S. Ellison, Sylvania; and H. James Christy. Eastman Kodak Company. vice- 


president and program chairman of CYNIA. 


Missing member of the Sylvania quartet 


is John P. Waters whose speech was transcribed. Slides helped to illustrate the talks 
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Whatever you do, make the A.S.M.E. CATALOG your 


SALES-GUARD 











Your ProductsThisWay 


OW MUCH would it mean to you if your salesmen 
could always, or nearly always, make their way 

to the men who constitute the upper stratas of 
authority in plant operation, equipment purchase and 
equipment design. 


That would be a lot to expect from your salesmen . . . 
perhaps even unwise from the purchasing agent stand- 
point. Moreover, your salesmen have limitations. One of 
them is time. 


The engineers who put the final O.K. on equipment and 
materials and parts have the same limitation. The bigger 
the engineers the harder pressed for time they are. When 
they come to the point of needing information they want 
it quickly. 


Their first requirement is to know WHO'S WHO in any 
particular field of equipment or materials or parts. Their 
first source of such information is the. A.S.M.E. MECHAN- 
ICAL CATALOG and DIRECTORY. 


This 36-year old guide to Who makes What for industry 
is based on engineering needs, as specified by the engi- 
neers themselves. It is comprehensive and compact. It is 
on the job when orders are in-the-making. 





A 


ams , aif l= When your product information appears in the A.S.M.E. 
CATALOG it will h the basic distributi hich 

1 pe | 8 E D I T l ©) N N OW B | N G fi ‘@) M P l L E D eileen oie te ‘atin oun of telat a8 
most effective time . . . specifying and buying time. 





A single volume Ye Reaches Ye 50,000 listings Ye $350 buys one 
a single field 15,000 of industry's | of only mechanical | page, $550 two pages — 
— mechanical equipment key engineers equipment | more value forlessmoney — 
The A. S. M.E. CATALOG is the only market source book that covers ?’ e A. S$. M.E. membership. Its complete, comprehensive 
Directory makes for constant use since certain contact with over 4600 equipment sources is provided. 


























THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39° St. New York 18, NY. 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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John Caples. vice-president, Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, illustrates tested ad- 


vertising methods at a recent Eastern Industrial Advertisers’ meeting in Philadelphia. 


purpose. Accordingly, the 1947 sur- 
vey of industrial advertising budgets 
will be made with the cooperation 
of the association’s 25 chapters in ob- 
from a larger 


taining information 


sample. 


@ Caples Gives Talk on 
Ad Testing at EIA 


John Caples, vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, described and illustrated 
seven different methods of testing ad- 
vertising to members of the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia 
Chapter, at a recent meeting held at 
the Poor Richards Club. 

Although the of Mr. 


Caples’ illustrations dealt with gen- 


mayority 


eral advertising, he pointed out that 
the same techniques can be applied to 
industrial advertising. 

One exhibit showed two ads on 
Dale Carnegie’s book, ““How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” Ad 
No. 1 read, “How to Ruin Your 
Marriage in the Quickest Possible 
Way.” Ad No, 2 started by quoting 
the title of the book. Both ads carried 
coupons soliciting direct mail orders 
for $1.96 plus postage. Testing was 
by split-run method (same day in 
same paper—!' circulation each.) 

“The winning ad was ‘How to Win 
Friends and Influence People,’ said 
Mr. Caples. “The headline appealed 
to a wider audience, and is simple and 
easy to understand. A clever headline 
often does not click. Some ad men 
love to write clever heads, but tests 
have shown again and again that 
clever writing does not register with 
the public as well as simple writing.” 

Another of Mr. Caples’ exhibits 
featured two ads for a life insurance 
company. Headline No, 1 said, “This 


little piece of paper can do a lot of 
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good for your peace of mind.” No. 2 
said, “Get rid of money worries for 
good.” 

“These ads were tested in two 
ways,” pointed out Mr. Caples. ‘First, 
a comparison was made of the num- 
ber of coupons brought in. Second, 
the number of sales made to these 
coupon prospects were totaled. The 
results showed that Headline No. 1 
brought in 38° of the total coupons 
and 30° of the total sales. Headline 
No. 2 brought in 62% of the total 
coupons and 70% of the sales. 

“The losing headline attempts to 
be clever. It makes a play on words 
with ‘piece of paper’ and ‘peace of 
mind.” The winning headline does not 
attempt to be clever. It is a simple 
statement of something everybody 
wants, 

“I should think that every indus- 
trial advertiser who would like to get 
leads for salesmen could accomplish 
this by putting coupons in their ad- 
vertisements. In this way the in- 
dustrial advertiser could test different 
advertising approaches by the same 
method as is used by this life in- 


surance advertiser. 
“By means of coupon returns, you 


can test other important factors be- 
sides copy. You can test which maga- 
zines get the best results, and which 
seasons of the year get the best 
results.” 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Caples 
said, “If I had to cite a single element 
out of all the tests that we have 
made, I would say that appealing to 
the reader’s self-interest is the most 
important thing to do. In every head- 
line you write and every advertise- 
ment you write, you should stress 
again and again the advantages which 
the reader is going to get from buy- 
ing your product. 


@ Crossman Pinch-Hits for 
Spurr at MIM Meeting 


When bad flying weather grounded 
the plane bringing John C. Spurr 
west to speak at the Dec. 12 meeting 
of the Milwaukee Industrial Market- 
ing Association in the Plankinton 
Hotel, a last minute change had to 
be made. 

Charles Petri, advertising manager, 
Falk Corporation, and program chair- 
man of MIM, recruited M. R. Cross- 
man, vice-president, Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, to pinch-hit for Mr. Spurr. 
Mr. Crossman spoke on ‘What's 
Wrong with Industrial Advertising?” 
the same speech he delivered at the 
June, 1946, NIAA Conference in At- 
lantic City. (IM, August, 1946. ) 

Mr. Spurr, director of research, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
will speak at a future MIM meeting. 


@ NIAA Board of Directors 
To Meet Feb. 4 in Detroit 
NIAA’s 


meet Feb. 4 in Detroit to discuss 


board of directors will 
procedures for selecting new officers 
next June’s Silver 


in Mil 


to be elected at 
Anniversary Conference 
waukee. 

Board members will also welcome 
C. D. Davenport, advertising mana 
ger, Union Steel Products, as junior 


director-at-large. Mr. Davenport re 





Hal Burnett (extreme right), editor of Industrial Marketing, recently told members of the 
Cleveland Industrial Marketers how industrial advertisers plan to meet increasing od 
costs. (Left to right) S, R. Bernstein, editor, Advertising Age: Gene Robers, sales pro- 
motion manager, Weatherhead Company. president of Cleveland's NIAA chapter: H. 1. 
Oldham, asst. director of advertising. Republic Steel Corporation: and Mr. Burne't. 
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NEWS FRONT FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT INFORMATION 





THIS YEAR 

LIKE ANY YEAR 

PRODUCT SELECTION AND BUYING STARTS 
AND FINISHES WITH PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Thus news and information about your product in Industrial Equipment News will reach 
active operating, engineering and production men in the larger plants in all industries 
at a most opportune time . . . when and where they are LOOKING FOR product in- 


formation in relation to their current product requirements. 


Reference to the editorial quality and completeness of any issue of Industrial Equip- 
ment News will readily demonstrate its continuing leadership in the field of product 
news and information publishing . . . a field which it originated and is alone com- 


plete enough to serve for all functions in all branches of the manufacturing industries. 





IEN’s broad coverage and specialized appeal to 














INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS active buying factors in all divisions of industry 
E; + - DA gives top assurance that the product advertising 


[oA *|- am — aD: | Whey De Ye Mead? 





it carries is most likely to reach both new and old 
markets when and as their activities and product 


requirements increase during this year 





COST ? Only $95 to $102 a month for 
standard representation. 








DETAILS ? Ask for a copy of 
“THE IEN PLAN.” 











INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


CCA Gay 
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Scenes at IMNJ's recent meeting: 1. (Left to right) H. R. Hopper, Saul Lasky. Charles H. 
Watts. head of the Newark Chamber of Commerce; Harold Steele. and Mrs. Robert 
Huddleston. 2. Fred Heitkamp, American Type Founders, guest speaker. 3. (Clockwise) 
Len Hehner, Gil Carpenter, Gus Krimsier, Cliff Geib, Ed Allen and Ed Pechin. 4. (Left to 
right’ Tom Johnson, Don Jackson, Richard S. Hayes, Mo Smith, Hal Darrow and Hal Pierson. 
5. The photographer snapped these men sitting clockwise around the table: M. H. 
Needham, Barry Koss, Emery W. Angevine, Jack Dalzell. W. P. Lamb, Michael Higgins. 


7. How small the risk (or 


bother) to try it? 


@ Reinecke Speaks to CIAA 
on Industrial Design 


“Regardless what your product is, 
you can increase your profits by us- 
ing industrial design,” said J. O. 
Reinecke of Barnes & Reinecke, guest 
speaker at the December dinner meet 
ing of the Chicago Industrial Adver 
tisers Association. 

Speaking on “Design for Selling,” 
the executive vice-president of the 
Chicago industrial design and engi- 
neering company told why advertising 
shouldn’t be saddled with selling an 
article that has no appeal. 

“With 


Reinecke asserted, 


few exceptions,” Mr. 


“industrial design 





L. W. Beisch., and Clayton Ellis. 


ceived his ippointment trom Arno O. 


Witt, chairman of the board, on 
Nov. 5. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, has 


been selected as headquarters for the 
NIAA Conference. June 15, 16, 17 
and 18 are the dates chosen for the 
annual convention. 

Basic planning of the Conference 


will be governed by a general con 


headed by W. 


ference committee 
Lane Witt, NIAA’s president, and 
general manager. Harry Hofttman, 


Hoffman & York, will direct the pro 
gram. Walter director of 


sales promotion and advertising, Delta 


Schutz, 


Mtg. Company, 1s president of the 
host chapter and is arranging the en 
tertainment 

M. R. Crossman and Ben Walberg, 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, will guide 
promotion tor the conference. T. 
Clayton Cheney, advertising manager, 
Milcor Steel 


hotel reservations. 


Company, will handle 


@ Pattison Profiles Ads 
for IMNJ Chapter Members 


Members of the Industrial Mar 


keters of New Jersey saw advertise 
ments in profile at a recent chapter 
meeting held in the Essex House, 
Newark 

E. Scott Pattison, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Company, guest 
speaker at the meeting, showed how 


an ad can be plotted so that the points 


need the most ettort can be 


The eight 


Ww hic h 


determined points which ° 


he used in making the profile in 
cluded: 


1. Have I something to say? 


2. That bears on a_ recognized 
need or interest? 

3. Of a definite, like-minded 
group? 
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has not been properly utilized either 


by management or by advertising. 


4. Can q demonstrate a tangible Advertising is finding more and more 
difference? ; that its services are not limited to the 
5. How personal gain results? preparation of space advertising, but 
6. How to direct the action to includes advice and direction to cer- 
get its tain phases of manufacturing and ap- 
pearance.” 

Following the talk, comedian Sid- 
ney Breese, posing as the eminent Dr. 
Heinrich Bulchdorf, described 


slides illustrating a few of his star- 


color 


tling and hitherto unrevealed inven- 
tions employing industrial design. 
Cameron Hawley, director of ad- 
vertising and promotion, Armstrong 
Cork Company, and INpustTRIAI 
MaRKETING’s “Industrial Ad Man-of- 
the-Year” for 1946, is scheduled to 
speak at the Jan. 13 CIAA meeting 
Ways to Kill an Adver- 





E. Scott Pattison, G. M. Basford Company. on “Nine 


charts ads for NIAA’s New Jersey chapter tisement.” 





Scenes at CIAA’s December meeting: 1. Hospitality committee members include (leit 
to right’ George Pope, Penton Publishing Company; Roland G. Roberts, Edward Valves: 
James M. Wells. Putman Publishing Company; V. G. Brettman, Penton Publishing Com 
pany; R. S. Atchison, Lindberg Engineering Company: and Henry Tymick, Buchen Com 
pany. Others on the committee not in the photo are Emil Stanley, Traffic World: Torke! 
Gundel, Torkel Gundel Advertising; and C. A. Bloom, Appleton Electric Company. 2. J 
O. Reinecke, Barnes & Reinecke, quest speaker. 3. Jack F. Johnson, Industrial Marketing 
R. O. McGraw, Modern Industry; C. B. Riemersma and Robert Marshall. Architectura 
Record. 4. (Clockwise) Jack Johnson; E, P. Bloomster, Prodtction Equipment; L. J] Schanz 
Mercoid Corporation; and C. W. Merriken, Jr., Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp 
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Lilton Doltars? 


TOTALS 





1947 Construction Outlook in CONSTRUCTIONEER Territory 


District of 


Type of Work New York Pennsylvania New Jersey Maryland Delaware Columbia 
State Highway Construction $200,000,000 $100,000,000 $60,000,000 $25,000,000 $15,500,000 $12,000,000 
Maintenance 20,000,000 15,000,000 7,000,000 3,000,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 
County Road Construction 25,000,000 10,000,000 6,000,000 3,000,000 
Maintenance 10,000,000 3,000,000 2,735,000 1,700,000 
Township Road Construction and 
Maintenance 13,000,000 10,500,000 3,350,000 
City Street Censtruction 100,000,000 15,000,000 10,000,000 6,500,000 500,000 3,000,000 
Maintenance 15,000,000 5,000,000 2,500,000 1,000,000 150,000 1,000,000 
Airports 100,000,000 50,000,000 10,000,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Flood Control-Navigation 33,500,000 20,150,000 2,200,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 
Sewerage-Waterworks 55,500,000 50,225,000 25,000,000 10,172,000 2,500,000 3,000,000 
Drainage-Conservation 10,000,000 6,250,000 2,565,000 1,000,000 250,000 
Jetties-Shores-Ports 7,150,000 5,200,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 500,000 100,000 
Rural Electrification 300,000 2,500,000 165,000 1,770,000 275,000 
Public Buildings 75,000,000 60,000,000 30,000,000 5,000,000 3,000,000 20,000,000 
Housing 35,000,000 20,000,000 17,225,000 4,750,000 2,123,000 7,500,000 
Parks-Recreation 6,100,000 3,150,000 2,250,000 1,000,600 600,000 1,250,000 
Tunnels-Subways 6,750,00C 8,000,000 
Miscellaneous 7,500,000 5,000,000 3,000,000 655,000 245,000 850,000 





719,800,000 


368,975,000 


185,990,000 


70,547,000 


30,893,000 


GRAND TOTAL 


51,700,000 
$1,427,905,600 





The table above shows nearly one and one-half billion 


these mammoth construction jobs 


to inform these 





dollars already earmarked for 1947 . . . ready to go into 
construction and maintenance in the vital Constructioneer 
area . . . and long range forecasts indicate that at least 
seven billion dollars will be spent in these states in the 
next five years. 


There is a sure and inexpensive way to reach each of 
the men who will buy and use the equipment needed in 


Third and Reilly Streets -: 


men how your product fits into these undertakings 
The sure way is Constructioneer, the newsmagazine for 
the construction industry in this blue rib- 
bon market. Sixty prominent manufac- 
turers recognized Constructioneer’s effec- 
tiveness by advertising in it during its 
first year of publication 


-:- Harrisburg, Pa. 


Editorial Office: 78 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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of the com- with black and red numerals. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 49 some Operation in one 

, pany’s mills. The January sheet pic- The 1947 continuous calendar of 
Annual Calendar Review tures blast furnace casting in the Falk Corporation is a small 4 by 12 
aerial view drawing ot a new plant, Youngstow n Campbell Works. Black inch card that will fit neatly under 
with the street locations set in around and red numerals contrast with a a glass desk top. It is lithographed in 
The location of offices, shops and background of green and white. blue, white and red. The reverse side 
warehouse is clearly shown. The 12 The large one-sheet calendar to the has small photographs and descriptions 
monthly sheets below the illustration right of the Youngstown calendar is of 20 Falk products, A special version 
are large white ones with space fo: one that LeTourneau Company pro- for Milwaukee Industrial Marketing 
memo notes on each day’s listing. duced for its dealers. This one is for Association members spotlights all 
Color photographs of scenes from Chicago Construction Equipment chapter meeting dates and the NIAA 

the Youngstown Sheet and Tubc Company. A color photo of a Le- Conference schedule in red. 
Company’s mills highlight this com- Tourneau earth-mover against a tree- In the bottom row is the huge 
pany’s new calendar. Twelve pages filled background tops the page. The Austin-Western Company calendar. 
the review, it features a 


a colorful photograph of calendar is done in yellow and blue Largest in 
painting of an Austin-Western 99-H 


power grader at work. The bottom 
half contains 12 three-month sheets. 


Each monthly sheet is illustrated with 
three halftones of Austin-Western 
equipment. The calendar is printed in 


eac h show 





large black type on a light blue back- 


WHO READS? WHERE READ? WHY READ? ~<a lead Pace 104!] 


Why ‘Public Relations?’ 


designed to improve relations with 


WHO: Readers of the SAE Journal are members of the your public, and this includes: 


Society of Automotive Engineers. The requirements which Your employes; 
have been set up for their admission to the Society are your Your stockholders; 
vuarantee of reader quality The Journal has also a select list Your distributors and dealers; 


of non-member, paid subscribers at $10 yearly 





Your customers; 
Your prospects; 





Circulation 17,293 Me 
People in the communities where 
SAE members include top executives; executive, research, de you have plants 
° ave é e 
signing and production engineers, and other purchase-influenc - oe oe eee deve ¢ 
} ~ac c ese 2g = y ‘ 
ing men in the automotive, aircraft and allied industries elias slide | program 
: caretully plannec zram. 
WHERE? : Fifth: Remember that the real pub- 
« Wide, cov erage in over 3500 manufacturing, and lic-relations director of your company 
other organizations concerned with the production of must be the president ‘but that im- 
a aes oo Metals plementation of the program requires 
rucks ngines Materials . . ¢ F 
; . the participation of every single man- 
Motorcoaches Vehicle Machine Tools : . includi ie 
Tractors Marinc Stampings agement man, including foremen 
Accessories Aircraft Petroleum Products I Nutshell 
Parts & Equipment Production Equipment Chemicals na Nutshell. 
The most homely and understand- 


And the operation and maintenance of Airlines, fleets of Pas : : . 
able definition of public relations we 





senger Cars, trucks and motorcoaches. 4 
have heard is this: 1. Do _ good. 
? 2. Tell other people about it. 
WHY: Because, in publishing articles based on technical a ; Ps ‘gg a 
T : : ; 1e tendency is to ski e s 
papers presented at National and Sectional meetings of the — T rh bli; ne 
. : ’ ont. 0o Ww ubDlic-reiations ro- 
Society, the SAE Journal has become the industry's current P . ie f ve 
“. pate : *rams are grounded on a careful, o 
guide to technological progress. The textbooks of tomorrow ee ee lici 4 aia 
; -ctive inquiry into icies an c 
are written from the Journal material of today. In addition, ae raat a hould tyro 
‘ . aa “es to see if they shou i 
the Journal chronicles every activity of the SAE, a cooperative — ) a ieee ae 
' %. ved in the interest of public re 
engineering Society whose manifold activities directly affect ~ 1 P 
. ee . ations. 
every aspect of the industry. ; 

Too many public-relations men— 
Because the editors of the SAE Journal are producing a publi- for lack of fortitude or wisdom. o1 
ation of outstanding appearance acy — a1. . ¢ : 
¢ ding appearance and accuracy — it meets the to flatter the vanity of top man 
exact requirements of its readers agement—ignore this cornerstone 


They leap into the more conspicuous 
whoop-de-do aspects of public rela 
tions solely to “make a showing.” 

Yet in public relations, as in every 
Automotive thing else, actions speak louder tha: 

, cis neg It is far better for people ti 
York 18, N.Y. say, “There is a fine company,” tha: 

rl them to say, ““That company ha 
| a great public-relations program.” 
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(159 ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


{461 ADVERTISERS (manufacturers) PLACED 


12.29? PAGES OF ADVERTISING 
TiMGiloem lime liliie litt; 


during the year 1946 
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WANTED 


Grass Seed + Tractors 

Hangars + Shop Tools 

Conveyors « Furniture 
Electronic Systems 


— and Hundreds of Other Products! 


Now is the time to start advertising, for 
orders today or for a sound position 
in this market that will boom for years. 
Literally millions of dollars are being 
spent right now improving and build- 
ing new airports, hangars, shops to serv- 
ice and maintain private, commercial 
and military aircraft now in use and on 
order. More millions have been allo- 
cated for the countless projects in the 
planning stage. 

And the place to start is in AVIATION 
MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS .. . 
guidebook for airport managers and 
the men responsible for the servicing 
and maintenance of all aircraft. And, 
don’t forget that these are the men 
who commonly distribute aircraft and 
accessories! 


(a Plainfield airways, Ine 


n. ¢ cTICUT 
PLAIVFIELD, ONN ECT { tween this town 
ng & 72 acre trect, be s has been 
: rt. The Airway The 











achool. 









wee JERSEY The 4p 
airpor 





plication of the Wanaequ 

t on an 60 acre tract *, 
» , 
granted. 









shortly in Allegheny Township. The airport 
t #ill be set up with private capi 












BALTIUORE, MARYLAND Walter E. Mainville, of the c-# 
Flying Service, Inc., has requested peruissian to erect 
hangars on @ site adjoining the Broening 


. ETE mumici pa. airport administration 


Pe buildin O83 trict ion ae 

“e at on of 

Pletion. es — munici na) A new Cap 

v oe Tipe, avis Fport is 

SMIGAN An airport 1-172 | 

— has boen opened. This is the Sewth ahem = - 

co € 

thine Suan” 2250 foot rumays are now being used and a 

Utena tate 18 being built. (*Sales Tipe*, AY. 
ITT — ABD» pe", AVIAT 
‘ANGTON, D.C. The Senate ¢ 

following items to th © Committee has added 

* Commerce [ 
Bille n appropriation of $3,000,000 fer aaeeneere 
under the airport construc tion oon ~A ance pl 
8Cly AD sperporiation 

LYNCHBURD, OHTO An airport is under construction 

the Clinton County Air Activities. There will be t 

ruwways, one 3000 feet long and the other 3500 feet 

| Charles Pfister and Elbert Larrick of this city are 

"Sales Tips", AVIATION 













































4) or 
til under way on the 
5 paane base. Jack 1 
a —_ partners of th + Belmont and », 
VUTION MAINTENANCE & OPmutIONS. "7/Aaat** Tips*, 
, 








Our “Sales Tips” several times each month report 


new operations. Free to sales executives. Write 


A. M. & O., 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Aviation 
Maintenance 
& Operations 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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) 
ROBLEMS . 





Ludlustriial Utarkeling 


Shall We Launch a New Direct 
Mail Advertising Service? 


I am considering resigning my posi 
tion as copywriter and layout artist in a 
small general agency and entering the 
free-lance field with a direct advertising 
service to local industrial manufacturers 
My reasons are, briefly: First, keen inter- 
est in industrial advertising, which my 
agency can't satisfy Second, the desire 
to produce really helpful, sales-slanted 
advertising via the modern method of 
“hitting the road”—(I'm tired of being 
stuck in an office, hearing only half the 
story from the account executive, then 
being asked to make with a “nice” ad). 
Third, the urge to use my copy-layout- 
production-contact ability and experience 
to the full 

Now, I am acutely aware of the risks 
attached to lone-wolfing. I am even more 
concerned about the economic waste at- 
tendant on half-baked business schemes 
and don't want to contribute one dollar 
to it. It occurred to me that a great part 
of the guesswork could be eliminated by 
using a direct mail survey in the field of 
local manufacturers to determine their 
need and receptiveness Responses would 
give me not only frank answers and 
criticism, but the nucleus of a prospect 
ist 

I have already roughed out a question 
naire (copy attached), but this angle 
stumps me Under whose letterhead 
would such a survey pull best? Should 
the job be entrusted to someone like 
McGraw-Hill? It is certainly not per- 


missible to use a fictitious research organ 
ization name on a letterhead, is it? Would 
an unidentified letter and questionnaire 


command the respect and response from 
worth while companies? Is it possible to 
have a research organization handle the 
editing and printing of the forms and 
personally handle the stuffing and mailing 
of them? 

The heck of it is, my funds are limited 
and I can’t afford to splurge In fact, this 
is one big reason why it is imperative to 
make such a survey at all What do you 
think of the idea and its approach? It 
seems like a natural, and yet there must 
be some disadvantages 


CopyWRITER AND Layout ArtTIST. 


Your letter convinces us that you 
are a good copywriter and let’s assume 
that you are a good layout artist. Un- 
fortunately, however, the big question 
is... Are you a good salesman? 

We are completely convinced that 
industrial 


the average advertising 


agency does not give enough attention 
We believe 


the average direct mail job is inferior 


to industrial direct mail. 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


to the space job. We are sure there 

is room for improvement. However 

there are many problems. 

1. The average purchaser of direct 

mail would probably prefer to 

deal with a man on industrial 
marketing matters, 

2. Many advertising agencies take 
care of direct mail even though 
they often neglect it and would 
oppose this work going to an 
outside organization. 

3. There are many printers who 
offer layout and art service; 
some few offer copywriting 
service in addition to the regu- 
lar printing. 

4. ‘A great many advertising man- 
agers believe that this work 
belongs within their own adver 
tising department and find some 
management objections to their 
paying to have the direct mail 
copywriting and layout work 
done over and above the print 
ing bill. 

Now on the optimistic side: 

1. If you can sell—if you can make 
men want to deal with you in 
spite of occasional prejudices, 
you probably can succeed. 

2. If your work is definitely better, 
you may be able to sell it, 
though this superior quality is 
sometimes hard to prove. 

Might it not be better to be 

come associated with some good 

agency} 


we 


advertising 
appreciate your 


progressive 
which would 
ability and which would let you 
manage their direct mail depart 
ment? 
4. Might it not be better to be 
come associated with som 
printer as you would, no doubt, 
be an asset in the printing bus: 
ness? 
You refer to the matter of a que 
tionnaire. It is true this might hel 
to build up a prospect list, but I doub: 
would 


if you receive very man 


replies, The questions you ask a! 
questions many advertising manage 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requeste: 
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would not want to answer and, be- 
sides, isn’t it probably true that there 
is plenty of work to be done in your 
vicinity if you can get it? And again, 
you probably can get it if you work 
hard enough on it, so the next ques- 
tion is—would your selling costs be 
too high because, of course, your sell- 
ng costs in turn must be added to 
the cost of your product? 

We do not wish to be too negative 
yn the questionnaire. Certainly there 
is no harm in preparing a test letter 
for a hundred names. Perhaps one of 
your direct mail friends can take care 
of this for you on their own or a 
neatly printed research name letter- 
head. Off-hand, it would probably 
cost too much to have a research 
organization handle this work—though 
there should be no harm in contacting 
one or two as perhaps they would take 
their fee out in trade, 

You indicate your funds are lim- 
ited, but remember that it does take 
capital to go into business for your- 
self. You would probably at least 
have a small office and one or two 
persons to help you in the beginning 
ind payrolls must be met. 

Please don’t let us discourage you. 
If you have the personality, sales ability 
and courage, why not try it as we 
are confident that your production will 
be highly satisfactory. 


Annua! Reports to Stockholders 
And Jobholders 
I am just beginning to prepare our an 
ial report for 1946, and wonder if you 
ive available any pamphlets or data, o1 
uld refer me to any articles of interest 
this subject. I realize that I am begin- 
ng to work a little early this year but 
m trying to get everything all completed 
I will only have to put in the actual 
incial figures and go to press 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


In the olden days the financial de- 
partment usually completed its an- 
nual reports alone. Now it is interest- 
ing that this job is being more and 
nore assigned to the advertising de- 

rtment. It is very easy to go all- 
ut and prepare a very fancy job in 

lors in order to prove that you can 
lo it better and “‘doggier” than the 
nancial department. However, we be- 

‘ve caution should be exercised along 

is line because after all you have a 

port to make to your stockholders 

id jobholders too, if you can arrange 

without too much extraneous ma- 

rial to befog the issue. If you have 
large stockholder list some of whom 
ity also be customers and can in- 
lence purchases for your company, 
splay and description of your 
oducts are also in line. Many com- 
nies are using the same statement 








JENKIN™ VALLES ray 


JENKINS 


thes fon Hem-treeg leer Bedget Lenthemen 


\ \ sh a 
Jt /' WARIS vanes 


Jenkin Bros.’ agency, Horton-Noyes Company. used a dead rooster, a museum stork and a 
closeup photo of a pig in preparing these ‘stopper’ ads addressed to plant management. 
The results above required careful attention to details and special photo techniques. 





for employes as for stockholders; al- 
though some, particularly those em- 
ploying common labor, believe it is 
necessary to simplify the financial re- 
port still more for their workers. 

The following references to pamph- 

lets and articles may be of help to you: 

Financial IVorld, published by Guen- 
ther Publishing Corporation, 86 
Trinity Place, New York 6, has pub- 
lished many articles on annual re- 
ports: Issue of Oct. 3, 1945, article 
by Dr. Lewis Haney; issue of Aug. 
9, 1944, article on “Real Function 
of Annual Reports,” etc. 

Reprint of address by Weston 
Smith, vice president and business 
editor of Financial World, given 
during May 1946, entitled “Man- 
agement’s Opportunity in Stock- 
holders Relations.” 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, January 1945, ar- 
ticle by James,W. Irwin on “Em- 
ployes Want Facts from Manage- 
ment.” 

“The Annual Report Grows Up,” 
by Joseph C. Gries, p. 32, November 
1946. 

American Business, published — by 
Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. 


Problem of Photographs 


We are having great difficulty keeping 
a record of all of our photographs and 
negatives. We have a large volume of 
good prints and negatives, but there are 
so many that will never be used again 
that they clutter up the file badly. What 
are some of the other advertising depart- 
ments doing to overcome this confusion? 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There are two systems that are used 
most generally by industrial advertis- 
ing departments. One calls for a 
photograph book with files for extra 
copies; the other uses a file system 
only, We prefer the book and file 
system because in this way you can 
discriminate, placing in the photograph 
book only photographs which are of 
prime value and will probably be used 
again. The photograph file then fol- 
lows the photograph album as to 
sequence, and includes not only the 
photographs of not sufficient interest 
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to warrant being placed in the photo- 
graph book, but also extra prints of 
the important photographs when 
available. Whenever a photograph is 
desired, one looks in the books accord- 
ing to the proper subject. On the 
page with the photographic print is 
the following information: 

Return to 

Subject 

Where taken 

Date taken 

Photographer 

Model release 

Remarks 

Negative No. 

The photograph is never taken out 
of the book, but an extra print from 
the extra print file is used or an extra 
print is made. In this way you always 
have a good glossy safety print from 
which an additional negative may be 
made in case the negative is mislaid 
or destroyed. As far as is possible, 
all negatives are collected at the time 
the photograph is taken and either 
kept in the separate advertising divi- 
sion file in the same order as_ the 
prints, or kept by your principal 
photographic source as a matter of 
convenience, 


Oil Forum Makes Debut 


Pre-issue copies of The Oil Forum, 
new magazine in the petroleum field, 
preceded the official debut of the monthly 
which began publication this month 
Published by Orchard Lisle Industrial 
Publications, New York, the new monthly 
is devoted to the interests of oil manage 
ment and technical divisions. T. Orchard 
Lisle is editorial and business director, 
and B. Orchard Lisle, editor 








Drug Magazine to Make Debut 


Business Publishers International Cor 
poration, New York, announces the publi- 
cation of Pharmacy International, which 
will make its debut in June, 1947. The 
new magazine, printed in English, will 
be devoted to the interests of American 
drug and allied industries It will be 
circulated in all markets of the world 
outside of the Western Hemisphere. 
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The 1947 edition of The Market Data Book, now in selective tool for accomplishing a very definit 
your possession, is one of the most valuable tools advertising purpose, based upon recognition of its 
available to vou in planning your 1947 sales cam- specialized function, 200 of the country’s leading 
paigns. Its more than 500 pages are packed with business publications have filed complete, factual 
information on markets and the media which serve presentations describing their services in the current 
them. edition of The Market Data Book. In addition, the 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- editors have gathered and presented condensed data 


tively unless their markets are clearly visualized. on every recognized business publication in the 


The Market Data Book presents basic facts regard- United States. 
ing all markets served by business publications. Here, in a single, handy, fact-packed volume, ready 
And because the business publication is a highly for easy and constant use, is the basic information 


THE 





—_ 


MEDIA DATA IN 1947 


American Society Mechanical 
Engineering 

American Trade Magazines 

American Trade Publishing Co 

Architectural Record 

A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc 

Associated Construction Publications 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 


Bakers Digest 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Better Theatres 

Blue Book, The 

Boating Industry 

Bramson Publishing Co 

Breskin Publishing Corp 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Brown, Walter W. Publishing Co 

Building Supply News 

Business Pubishers International 
Corp 

Buyer's Guide for Engineering & 
Industry in Spanish-Reading 
Markets 


Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News 

Candy Buyers’ Directory 

Candy Merchandising 

Canner 

Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Cory 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry 

(Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Preview 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 




















Advertising Age American Builder American Laundry Digest Coal-Heat 
Airports American Butter Review American Lumberman Concrete Manufacturer 
Airport Directory American Carbonator & Bottler American Machinist Conover-Mast Publications 
America Industria American Dry Cleaner American Metal Market Construction Bulletin 
American Artisan American Exporter American Milk Review Construction Digest 
American Automobile Overseas American Fisheries American Miller and Processor Constructioneer 

Edition) American Journal of Medicine American Restaurant Magazine Construction News Monthly 
Americar Aviatior American Journal of Surgery American Society Civil Engineers Cotton 
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Salt Clampaizie 


you must have when planning efficient sales and 


advertising campaigns. You need to know the poten- 


tials of many markets, and you must choose the 


media for putting your sales story before the best 


markets most effectively. 


Because The Market Data Book is unique in pro- 


viding this type of information, make sure that it 


is readily available to everybody in your organiza- 


tion who has to work with facts and figures on 


markets and media. 


MARKET D 


CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio St. «© 


LOS ANGELES, 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 





soo rae 4 
THIS) EMMBLEVT 


publications—in their promotion 


and in other promotion—you are 
that the publication has filed its 





SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Ss 
Russ Building 


data in The Market Data Book. 





gg Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 











When you see it in the advertisements of business 


copy in the ad- 


vertising business papers, in folders, on blotters, 


being reminded 
complete media 
It means you 


can find facts on the publication’s editorial serv- 
ices, circulation, influence, market studies, and 
similar information, adjacent to 
on the market it serves. 


complete data 





TA BOOK 


NEW YORK, 18 
330 W. 42nd St. 








EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING 


Dairy Industries Catalog 

Die Castings 

Diesel Power & Transportation 

Diesel Progress 

Diesel Publications, Inc 

Distribution Age 

Dixie Contractor 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Directory 

Dodge Corp., F. W 

Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Dun's Review 


Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Buyers Reference 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electricity on the Farm 
Electronics 

El Exportator Americano 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Farmaceutico, El 

Farm Implement News 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Flow 

Food Industries 

Food Packer 

Food Preview 

Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Fritz Publications 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Fuel Oil News 

Furniture Age 


Gage Publishing Co 
Gillette Publishing C« 


Haire Publishing Co. 

Hardware Age 

Heating Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 

Hide & Leather & Shoes 

Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Hitchock’s Export Sales Catalogs 
Hospital, El 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 
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Ice Cream Review 

Implement & Tractor 

Improvement Bulletin 

La Industria de Refrigeracion 

Industria y Soldadura 

Industrial Bulletin 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Plastics 

Industrial Press 

Industrial Publications, Ine 

Industrial Publishing Co 

Industry & Power 

Industry & Welding 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Institutions Magazine 

Institutions Magazine Catalog 
Directory 

IRE Yearbook 


Johnson Business Papers 
Johnston Export Publishing Co 


Keeney Publishing Co 


Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae's Blue Book 

Manual Para Compradores 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & 
Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 

Meat Packers Guide, Annual 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metals & Alloys 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Mid-West Contractor 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre 


Shipping 


1947 


PUBLICATIONS: 


Motorship 
Screw Mi 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 


National Butter and Cheese Sheet Me 
Journal Simmons 
National Jeweler Sitterley 


National Miller Publications Smith Pu 


National Milk Publishing Co 


National Provisioner Southern 
New England Construction Southern 
New South Baker Southern 


Southern 
Southern 
Southwest 


Occupational Hazards 

Office Appliances 

Oildom Publishing Co 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

Organic Finishing 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Auto 
motive Distributors 


Screw Machine Engineering 


achine Publishing Co. 


Sewage Works Engineering 


tal Worker 

Boardman Publi. Corp. 
& Sons, J. E., Inc 
blications, W. R. C. 


Snips Magazine 


Automotive Journal 
Building Supplies 
Hardware 

Lumber Journal 
Power and Industry 
Builder & Contractor 


Surplus Record 
Sweet's File, 
Sweet's File for Builders 

Sweet’s File, Engineering 
Sweet’s File for the Mechanical 


Architectural and 


Industries 


Packaging Parade Sweet's F 

Panamerican Publishing Co 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant Purchasing Directory Telephone 

Plastics World ment 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power Plant Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of LR.E 

Product Design & Development 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Man Thomas’ 
agement Manu 

Architecture-Pencil Tool and 


Sweet's F 


Telephony 
Telephony 
Texas Co 


Progressive 
Points 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 


Telephone 


Traffic W 


ile for Power Plants 


Sweet's File for the Process In 
dustries 


ile for Product Designers 


Taxicab Industry 


Engineer and Manage 
Engineer Publ. Co 


Publishing Corp. 
ntractor 


Textiles Panamericanos 
Thomas Publishing Co 


Register of American 
facturers 

Die Journal 

orld 


Public Works Urner-Barry Co 


Publishers’ Auxiliary 
Purchasing 
Putman Publishing Co 


Wadman, 
Water & 


Rex W 
Sewage Works 


Water Works Engineering 


Railway Age 
Railway Engineering and Mainte 


Welding Encyclopedia 
Welding Engineer 


nance Western Builder 
Railway Mechanical Engineer Western Newspaper Union 
Railway Purchases and Stores Wood 
Railway Signaling Wood Products 


Refrigeration Industry 
Revista Diesel World's I 
Yachting 
Yachting 
Yorke Pu 


School Equipment News 
School Executive 
Scott-Choate Publishing Co 


Woodworking Digest 


jusiness & Guia 


Publishing Corp 
blishing Co 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


Veterans Enter Agencies 


earns or the established rate of pay 
while in training status? 
Next, the 


must submit to the state agency a 


advertising organization 
written description ot the training 
program, The plan must include the 
title of the job, the salary paid at 
the beginning, possible increases to be 
made during the training, the 
salary to be paid when the training 1s 
completed, length of the program, 
and brief descriptions of the stages 
through which the veteran must pass. 

The state agency will notify the 
organization when the training plan 
has been approved. At that time vet 
erans can join the program. 

Ex-Gl’s in training status will re- 
ceive a subsistence allowance from 
the government under Public Law 346 
(G. I. Bill). The amount they re 
ceive will be the difference between 
their starting salaries—which must 
be the prevailing beginners’ wages for 


the organization—and their objective 


wage—the minimum for the job they 
hope to fill at the end of their train- 
ing. At no time can they receive 
more than $65 a month from the Vet- 
erans Administration or, if they have 


dependents, $90 a month, 


Bill Limits Income 
The G. I. 


come of trainees to $175 to $200 per 


Bill also limits total in- 


month, depending on their marital 
status, Income includes all carnings 
from productive labor, regardless of 
whether it is related to the course of 
training, and subsistence allowance. 
Pensions and compensation for “oc- 
casional” overtime are not considered 
income for purposes of this law. 

Subsistence allowances will be re- 
duced or discontinued to keep earn- 
ings within these limits. However, a 
veteran whose subsistence is discon- 
tinued because of his earnings, is not 
dropped from the G. I. program. The 
Veterans Administration continues to 
pay tuition and other training ex- 
penses provided by law. 

These ceilings do not apply to vet- 
erans training under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16). 

Veterans are eligible for job train 
ing if they have been in active service 
for 90 days or more after Sept. 14, 
1940, and have been discharged un 
der conditions other than dishonorab!e 
Veterans with less than 90 days’ ser 
vice are eligible if they were disch irged 
for service-connected disabilities. 

The period of training an ex-set 
viceman can receive under Public Law 
346 depends upon his length of ser- 


vice, He receives one year plus a pe- 
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riod of time equal to that spent in 
the service. The maximum is four 
years. 

Of course the type of training 
in advertising is not limited to the 
plans suggested by the Four A’s. 
Practically every position in the en- 
tire field of advertising and merchan- 
dising lends itself to some form of 
on-the-job training provided it meets 
certain requirements established by the 
G. |. Bill. Briefly, they are: 

1. There must be on record a de- 

scription of the training course, 
with a list of the major kinds of 
work which make up the occupa- 
tion. Each phase of work must be 
described as fully as possible. 

2. There must be on record the 
progress of the veteran in com- 
pleting his course, so at any time 


1 


it can be noted just where he 


stands. 
3. The 


should be “the time necessary un- 


length of the training 
der reasonably good conditions” to 
complete the course. The veteran 
must not be permitted to take 
longer merely because he has furth- 
er entitlement under the G. I. Bill. 
4. The training should qualify a 
particular position 


veteran for a 

which he will be able to fill at 

the end of his course. 
Before an advertising agency is cli- 
gible to accept disabled veterans for 
on-the-job training under Public Law 
16, which is an “Act to Provide Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation for Disabled 
Veterans,” the agency ordinarily 1s re- 
quired to enter into an agreement 
with the VA regional office having 
jurisdiction over the area in which the 


agency is located. 


Record Keeping Required 

This agreement provides that there 
must be of record the following items: 

1. A detailed course of the train- 

ing, listing all the main subject 
headings which together constitute 
the chosen occupation, and under 
each such subject heading listing 
all of the smaller elements of in- 
formation, job operations, skills or 
processes of the occupation into 
which that subject heading may be 
divided, 
2. The 


wage schedule that will be in ef- 


approximate progressive 
fect during the training period, in- 
cluding the beginning training wage 
and entrance wage of a qualified 
workman in the occupation for 
which training is being taken. 

3. The specifications or require- 
ments as tO age, experience, intel- 
ligence, education, personal and 
physical limitations which the estab- 
lishment has set up for purposes of 


selecting qualified trainees. 
4. The 
training in addition to the on-the- 


institutional! 


amount of 
job training, if such training is re- 
quired. 
The procedure for entering an agree 
ment to train on-the-job disabled vet- 
erans of World War II is essentialls 
the same as for securing approval un- 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act with the exception that the agen 
cy deals with the manager of the VA 
regional office instead of the approving 
agency of the state, 

Under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, disabled veterans pursuing 
an approved course of training wil! 
receive the amount of subsistence a!- 
lowance indicated under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act with these 
exceptions: The minimum payment of 
subsistence allowance plus the veter 
ans disability pension shall not be less 
than $105 per month for a veteran 
without dependents, and $115 for 4 
veteran with a dependent, plus $10 
for one child, $7 for each additional 
child and $15 for each dependent par- 


ent. 


Assures Cream of Vets 


In an on-the-job training program 
where the veteran is receiving com- 
pensation for productive labor per- 
formed as a part of his training on- 
the-job, the amount of subsistence, 
when added to his current monthly 
wage or salary, shall not be in excess 
of the standard beginning salary of 
a qualified workman in the occupa- 
tion in which training is being given. 
In cases where subsistence plus wages 
are in excess of the entrance wage the 
veteran will be paid, lesser subsistence 
payments determined by the adminis- 
trator will be made. The amount of 
pension paid a veteran because of his 
disability, however, will not be re- 
duced. 

Both the G. I. Bill and Public Law 
16 can do a great service for adver- 
tising by offering it the opportunity 
of employing the best new blood in 
the country. Young men and women 
who might shy away from the field 
because of low wages paid to begin- 
ners no longer consider this draw- 
back, for in addition to their begin- 
ning salary, they may receive a sub- 
sistence allowance from the Govern- 
ment bringing their total pay up to 
attractive levels, 

These young veterans will be of in- 
estimable value to the field. They 
will fill up the ranks in preparation 
for the boom that is sure to come as 
soon as our factories begin producing. 
And they will furnish the material 
from which tomorrow’s advertising 
executives and leaders will be selected. 
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* All that is required to receive these benefits 
Is 


YE SHALL FIND! 


ARE YOU SEEKIN’ 


friends in all branches of industrial advertising? 


a place to swap ideas with other advertising men? 


a source of ideas from tgp men in industrial 


advertising? 
an opportunity to keep posted on general market 
developments? 


how your advertising department can do more 


effective work? 

how much your company should invest in adver 
tising? 

how to get greater sales results from bulletins 
and catalogs? 

how to make yourself of greater value to your 
company? 


YE SHALL FIND IT IN NIAA! 


ou shall also find such advantages as profes 
onal development aids, a monthly news letter 
NLAA doings, educational programs, profes- 
onal placement assistance and copies of ail 
ports, studies and surveys made by NIAA 


mmittees. 
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a few hours of your time each month attend 


ing vour local chapter meeting. 


And all that is required to find out how simple 
it is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY 
to NIAA Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Headquarters will tell you 
how easily vou can become a member of one of 
the 25 local NIAA chapters, or a member-at 


large if vou do not reside in a chapter city. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
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@ SILENT or SOUND 
@ Black & White or Color 
&) Public Address System 


DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) 16mm 
Seound-on-Film Projector 
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THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


lhe best ts back agam! Once more 
the incomparable DeVRY RS 
ND3U Professional 16 mm. motion 
picture sound projector is available 
to all. Compact simplitied . 

rugged precision built, this 
modern teaching miracle now ot 
ters even pertormance 
with the latest electronic, optical 


and mechanical refinements 


greater 


The amazing model RS-ND30, 
with separate high-powered 30- 
watt amplifer and full-toned per- 
manent magnet speaker, provides 


sound-on-tilm projection with 
theater quality performance. It's 
improved different in a 
class by itself. See it! Hear it 
Then you'll know why DeVRY is 


vour best buy ' 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is 
a 3-purpose portable lomm. sound 
on-tilm projector that: (1) SAFE 
LY projects both sound and silent 





films; (2) shows both black-and 
white and color films without ex 
tra equipment; (3) and has 
separately housed 30-watt amplifier 
ind sturdy permanent § magnet 
speaker which afford portabl 
Public Address facilities—indoors 
ind out 

Write for DeVRY's ne w 136 
page Film Catalogue—vour geuid 
to lomm. sound and silent educa 
tlonal entertainment and re ligious 
films, including l6mm. reprodu 
tions of outstandi Hollywood 
features tor rent sale 


Only 5-time winner of 

Army-Navy “E" award 

for metien picture 

sound equipment. 

| Devry CORPORATION iMD-1 

l 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIinois 
Please send f let m DeVRYV Audio 

















Bright Future Awaits 
Air Freight Industry 
HE carriage of air freight in the 


United 
a development period. Al- 


States is now going 
through 
though some of the regular scheduled 
airlines made a start in the field in 
a small way before the war, the big 
push did not come until after V-J 
Day when returning military pilots 
began hauling freight in airplanes pur- 
chased from surplus. 

Out of this helter-skelter of non- 
scheduled operations have emerged 
some companies that stand a good 
chance of surviving. This, plus the 
fact that the scheduled airlines are 
now getting enough airplanes to 
enable them to go seriously into the 
freight business, guarantees that there 
will be plenty of opportunity to ship 
by air. As for future demand for this 
service, you can get any estimate you 
want. But as in any other business, 
the demand will depend on the rates 
charged. In turn, the rates charged 
will depend on the use of airplanes 
with low operating costs. There is 
lots of room for development in this 
field—the ideal air cargo plane is not 
in commercial use today. 

Just how much air freight is being 
flown around the United States today 
is difficult to say, because the statis- 
tics are incomplete. In the latter part 
of 1946, the scheduled airlines were 
performing just over 2 million ton- 
miles of freight service monthly. But 
then there was Slick Airways, 2 non- 
scheduled contract carrier, operated by 
wealthy Earl Slick, which in October 
performed more than 2 million ton- 
miles—as much as all the scheduled 
airlines, There were other big contract 
carriers. Some of these carriers’ rates 
were down in the vicinity of 12 cents 
a ton-mile for big loads. Whether, in 
the long run, they would make money 
at that rate with present airplanes, re- 
mained to be seen, but it seemed 
doubtful. 

As far as the contract carriers are 
concerned, the future of air freight 
hinges primarily on hearings held just 
recently before an examiner of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Fourteen of 
these carriers have asked for common 


[neds 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industria! marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 
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carrier certificates and for permission 
to operate over certain specified 
routes. In other words, these carriers 
have decided from experience that al 
though their operations must be flex 
ible, they must also be able to offer 
regular and frequent service. If the 
CAB issues air freight certificates, de 
velopment will be along these lines. It 
these certificates are not forthcoming, 
operations will be of the irregular 
“tramp” variety. 

Everyone speaking of air freight is 
inclined to emphasize the non-sched 
uled operators. This is natural because 
they have just started and their 
struggling growth is romantic. But 
don’t discount the scheduled airlines. 
The time is coming when these lines 
will be able to throw more and more 
four-engined planes into the carriage 
of freight, and when better, more 
economical freight planes are built, 
they will have the means and the in- 
centive to acquire them. 

Given the right kind of planes, low 
rates, proper ground handling, some 
kind of economic regulation, etc., air 
freight will become big business. As 
of now, however, it still has a long 
way to go.—Eric BraMLey, Execu 
tive Editor, American Aviaton Pub 


lications. 


Strong Demands Send 
Prices Soaring Upward 
In Metal Mining Industry 


ARKETS for most of the 

metals continue to tax the 
capacities of sources of production 
Demands are strong enough to exert 
persistent upward pressure on prices 
and requirements for mining machin 
ery, equipment and supplies in both 
foreign and domestic fields. This mar 
ket is sustained by the backlog of 
need for durable goods and for con 
struction caused by wartime short 
ages. 

In the domestic field, it seems in 
probable that prices will descend 
prewar levels, unless depression occu! 
as the increased wage scales hav 
added greatly to costs, In the fore; 
field, conditions have been qui 


similar. As prices have gone up, lab 
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Hospital Management has the largest paid hospital 
circulation available. Its lead over the second ABC 
paper in the field is shown in the chart above, which 
is based on the figures shown in the first classifica- 
tion in paragraph 10 of the respective publishers’ 
statements for the periods indicated. 


The evidence is plain as to which hospital publica- 
ton is preferred among hospitals. And Hospital 
Management has an even larger lead in hospital cir- 
culation in the United States only—543 more than 
the second ABC publication; 698 more than the 
third! While hospital circulation in the United 
States is not given in the publishers’ statements, 
these figures are arrived at by applying the first 
percentage figure in paragraph 10 of the publish- 
ers’ statements to the total United States circula- 
tion shown in paragraph 11. Hospital Management 
enthusiastically accepts the responsibility for these 


figures. 


For Detaled 
Retlerence Date 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 





Hospital Management has won its commanding 
position in the field through its editorial excellence. 
It discusses the big questions of the day, as they 
affect hospitals, thoroughly and fearlessly. Its 
unique news-gathering facilities make it the newsiest 
hospital publication. Its methods articles are author- 
itative, and are tightly tailored to the managerial 
interests of administrators and department heads. 
It is edited in a manner that makes it interesting 
and attractive as well as informative. It is through 
an outstanding program of service to its field that 


Hospital Management has won the greatest paid 


Staspaital 
Manefement 


100 E, OHIO STREET, CHICAGO II 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
@ cation which is a member @ 
of both the ABC and ABP 


hospital circulation. 
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Another 


REPLY 





O LETTER 








BORDEN’'S says: 
“Our 


nary 


Reply-O Letters, 


ders. Copy, list, postage 
was identical on each 
half.*’ 
Wheot Are 


Your Needs? 


Success! 


test showed: Ordi- 
letters—98 orders 
189 or 










Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


OPENING 
WEDGE... 


BIG market of makers 


industrial 


To the 


and users of plastics 


products 


27,000 


initiate 


PLASTICS WORLD 


circulation to men who 


and orders (estimated 


50.000 pass-on readers.) 


place 


Your advertisement in PLAS- 
TICS WORLD is read at once 


and you get immediate action. 


organizations and have 
preempted most of the gains through 


governments 


higher wages and taxes. It is also evi- 
that which produce 


minerals for export are exerting up- 


dent nations 
ward pressures on prices because of 
that mineral raw 
more than 


their convictions 


materials are worth past 
prices would indicate, 

A program for extensive Govern- 
ment stockpiling of critical and stra- 
tegic minerals is now established by 
law. Mineral purchases for this pur- 
pose will continue to be a sustaining 
factor affecting prices, even though 
a policy has been established of non- 
interference with industrial require- 
ments. As a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment has continued to aid con- 
sumers by depleting its inventories of 
lead and copper. 

Abandonment of price ceilings early 
last November caused a jump in prices 
that brought them to parity, ex-duty, 
with foreign prices. The present out- 
look, as a result of the restoration of 
freer markets, is for greater produc- 
substantially 


increased contributions of scrap. 


tion and imports and 


Steel Output at Capacity 


Steel output continues at capacity. 
with consequent record peacetime de- 
mands for iron ore. Naturally, the 
situation is closely related to 
general conditions in heavy industry. 
If the automobile, construction, or 
railway industries are hampered by 
strikes, steel output will accommodate 


steel 


demand more quickly, If, on the other 
hand, steel production is handicapped 
by coal or steel strikes, the market 
backlog will be enhanced. 

Copper consumption continues at 
phenomenal levels with no slackening 
in sight. Copper imports are being 
labor troubles at 


Chilean mines. For several months, do- 


embarrassed by 


mestic import has been at very high 
levels, but considerably short of do- 
mestic requirements. 

Lead continues to be seriously short, 
and likely to be shorter. Despite sub- 


ment stocks and a 40,000 ton “wind- 
fall” taken away from the Japanese, 
the supply is deficient enough to 
handicap several industries, including 
automobile, construction, and paint. 
A considerable portion of the lead 
market is normally supplied from rec- 
lamation of scrap, but scrap dealers 
are reluctant to sell at current prices. 
Because no important new sources of 
lead have been developed in recent 
years, the lead price seems certain to 
advance to 11 cents per pound or 
more. The outlook is for a sustained 
demand at high levels and good prices 


Price Increase Ups Zine Outpat 


Zine production is more or less in 
balance with requirements. Domestic 
smelters have been embarrassed in re- 
cent months by high costs, due chiefly 
to wage This embarrass- 
ment was lessened considerably by a 


advances. 


recent price increase, Zinc demand is 
backed up by a very large market for 
galvanized sheets in farm buildings. 


Aluminum output continues at a 
high level, despite the enormous 
amounts of scrap available from 


New 


constantly. 


junked aircraft. products are 
being developed Better, 
more serviceable alloys of both alumi 
num and magnesium are being 
brought forward, which continue to 
widen the potential markets for both 
these metals. 

Tin promises to be in short suppl) 
for another two years, with good 
prices as a consequence. Tin dredging 
in the Far East is slowly being re 
habilitated. 

The ferro-alloy metals are enjoying 
a demand concomitant with the high 
rate of steel production and increas 
ing calls for high performance. Also 
the outlook for those that withstand 
high temperatures has been greatly im 
proved by the growth of jet and gas 
turbine propulsion. 

Although gold-mine production has 
continued to mount since the war be 
cause of the relaxation of labor short 


ages, the economic condition of gold 
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If you want RESULTS quickly stantial contributions from Govern- mines is adversely affected by rising 
at an ECONOMICAL EXPEN- 
DITURE send today for i : 
Comparison of Prewar, War and 
hetet Gate Gus ane Oey fem Current Consumption 
(Primary Metal, Short Tons) 
° 1937-38 1943-44 
DLV Ty World Monthly Monthly Sept. 
Average Average 1946. 
The new-products publication Copper 58.327 145.144* 112.000 
for those who make and use Lead 51.029 70.602 58.000* 
plastics products. Zinc 48.204 69,240* 57.885 
Aluminum 10,729 73,115*F 57,000 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. Tin 5486 4°239%4 4800*t 


t estimated 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


rationed + 1943 only 


Chieage Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco 
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costs of labor, equipment and supplies. 
Gold producers, however, anticipate 
a higher price and renewed prestige 
for gold in due course. Rapid increase 
in production since release of the war- 
time shutdown is indicated by the 
September, 1946, figure of 178,233 
ounces, as compared with a monthly 
average in 1945 of 79,548. 

The 79th Congress finally passed 
the Martin Act, which made Treasury 
“free” silver available to industrial 
consumers at 90.5 cents per ounce and 
also raised the Treasury’s purchase 
price of domestic newly mined silver 
from 71.11 cents to that level. This 
iction improved the lot of domestic 
silver producers and brought the in- 
ternational price up to 90-'% cents. 

The nonmetallic “industrial” min- 
erals have enjoyed demands generally 
commensurate with the high level of 
domestic trade and will continue to 
do so, and widen their markets, as 
long as general prosperity is sustained. 

In the field of foreign policy, two 
developments are of particular in- 
terest to the mining industry. First, 
the formation of the International 
Trade Organization presages round- 
table bargaining toward reduction of 
trade barriers. Second, in October, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Clayton an- 
nounced that the United States should 
assume a stronger attitude in protect- 
ing American investments abroad in 
minerals essential to our economy. The 
past official attitude has been one of 
indifference. 

[In general, the mining outlook is 
for continuance at a good level.— 
ArpreD M. Sraene, Publisher, 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Casey Joins Jack & Heintz 


John T. Casey, formerly of Ivy Lee 
nd T. J. Ross, Inc., has been appointed 
rector of public relations of Jack ©& 
feintz Precision Industries, Cleveland 


Harris Wins Aviation Contest 
Arthur W. D. Harris, editor of Atta: 


n Maintenance « Operations, has 
een C hosen first place winner In tl 
hnical division of Trans World Air- 
e's annual aviation writing and photo- 
iphic contest. 
Mr. Harris’ article, “DC-3 Reconver- 
* portrays in a step-by-step graphic 
nner procedures used by Colonial Air- 


e 


€s in reconverting military transport 
ines for commercial passenger service 


Clark Joins Dayton Agency 
Edgar W. Clark, former director of 
rketing and merchandising of Doremus 
Co ‘ has been appointed account execu- 
e for Kircher, Helton & Collett, Day- 
= 


“mith Names Kirkland-White 


W. R. C. Smith Publications has ap- 
nted Kirkland-White & Co., Atlanta, 
, to handle advertising. 
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MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK get 
positive, traceable 
returns. They get 
inquiries and orders 
in profitable’ vol- 
ume. To be sure, 
they win good will 
—they insure their 
market — they get 
all the value which 





any good advertis- 
ing can produce. In 
addition, they get 
direct proof that 
advertising in 
MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK pays a profit. 


For over 40 years MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK has been bring- 
ing its advertisers’ messages to select readers. Today it has a 
monthly circulation of over 35,000 . . . reaches more than 170,000 
prospective buyers in 21 major markets. Each issue is “chock-full” 
of factual information wanted by key men in the various metal work- 
ing fields ... by men who specify and buy. Wherever machine tools, 
metal working equipment and products are produced, used or sold, 
you will find MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK ... the outstanding 
publication in the metal working industry. In addition to wide do- 
mestic coverage ... MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK now reaches 
key buyers in principal distributing organizations abroad. 





HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
Telephone Harrison 6040 





Other Hitchcock Publications 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST « RESALE «© EXPORT SALES CATALOGS 
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I} you placed all of the 
dowrces for industrial prod- 
uct information before your 
own pland men aud asked-- 
“Which 4 the most com- 
plate from cvery ample?” 
They would select Indus- 
hriial Equipment News for 
lions, for ipread by sub- 
ful foots 

Send JEN your new prod- 
uct news releases, your new 
literature, and your helpful 


Bill Inish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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1. 
NEW 
FORMAT 


SUE eis | 





From front cover to back page, the new 
CONCRETE is radically different 
Scores of letters from readers and ad- 
vertisers alike voice 
CONCRETE ’s streamlined, 
modern design 


The new CONCRETE is better illus- 
trated with more and better how-to-do-it 
pictures. CONCRETE’s new format 
makes for fast, easier reading—carefully 
prepared articles by recognized authori- 
ties in the concrete and precast concrete 
field 


The new CONCRETE is geared to the 
present day needs of its readers—and 
there are 10,279 of them. It’s a better 
publication for its readers—a better ad 
vertising medium for manufacturers 


y Uite for the complele story 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 
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enthusiasm for 
functional, 


LETTERS % ze 





ADVERTISING ‘READERSHIP’ 


To the Eprror: I have read with 
some interest and dismay The Copy 
Chasers’ business 
paper, and business paper advertising 
readership in the October issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. I am im- 
pressed that The Copy Chasers would 
do better to leave the questions of 
readership and coverage alone and stick 
to their job of copy chasing. 

The “readership” is one of 
those unfortunate Mother Hubbard 
words that has crept into the jargon 
of the advertising and _ publishing 
business, and can mean anything you 
want it to mean. I don’t like it for 
that reason. We have to use it our- 
selves for lack of a better word, but 
in relations with clients we try to 
explain exactly the sense in which we 


commentary on 


term 


are using it, 

We must assume in this case that 
when your Copy Chasers “suppose” 
that the average advertisement gets 
5% readership, they refer to its being 
seen or read by 5% of the readers of 
the publication in which it appears. 
Of course, they imply, rather than 
assert, that “5% readership” would be 
a good attainment for an advertise- 
It’s a rather unfortunate im- 
However, they assert: 


ment. 

plication. 
1. That business papers aren’t read 
by a very high percentage of the 
circulation. 

2. That advertising sections aren’t 
read by a very high percentage 
of the circulation. 

Again what would you call a “high 

percentage?” Would you call 75% 

very high or very low? That happens 

to be the lowest percentage of active 

(by which we mean readers 

who actually get inside the covers and 

read some part of the editorial material 
while the issue is still current) that 

we have found with any of the 21 

business publications served during 

1945 and 1946 on which we have 


readers 


Editor 


compiled very complete and precis« 
records. 

Here we are talking about readers, 
not circulation. Circulation is the 
number of copies. The average num 
ber of readers per copy varies greatly 
but will generally run between two 
and three. Call it two to be conserva 
tive and you will have to multiply the 
above figure by two, if you’re going 
to be precise about it, in order to get 
the “percentage of circulation.” That 
would give you 150%, which no one 
could contend was not a very high 
percentage. 

That means that the worst situa 
tion we have had to deal with—and 
we thought it was pretty bad on a 
comparative basis—gave us an active 
“Readership” of 1'/2 times the circula- 
tion. 

So far as the reading of advertise- 
ments is concerned, we have done 
some active checking lately (purely 
for our own information and that of 
our client and not for publication), 
and in every instance we have found 
that some advertisement or advertise- 
ments received a higher reading than 
any editorial matter in the issue. 





My own feeling is that the plea of 
The Copy Chasers for “‘more cover- 
age” is particularly subversive doctrine 
in these days and only an invitation 
to advertisers to waste their money 
more lavishly than they are now doing, 
which shouldn’t seem necessary. 


Roy EasTMAN 


Eastman Research Organization, 
New York 


LAUDS THE COPY CHASERS 


To the Eprror: We are pleased to 
forward each month copies of our 
three magazines to The Copy Chasers 
for their perusal. I refer to Canadian 
Chemistry and Process Industries, 
Canadian Metals and Metallurgica 


Readers are invited te use this department in which to express their views 


on subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be 
of interest to industrial marketing men.’ Letters for publication must 
be signed as a metter of good faith. 


Identity withheld if requested. 
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Industries, and Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Journal of Canada. 

Prior to service in the Army and 
since returning from overseas, I have 
been a regular reader of The Copy 
Chasers’ department, and enjoy and 
benefit from their constructive criti- 
cism, I am glad to see their service 
extended to the Canadian field. 

I trust that the helpful criticisms of 
The Copy Chasers will help to raise 
the standard of industrial advertising 
in Canada as it has in the United 
States, 

C. R. PEARSE 
Editorial Department, 
Canadian Metals and 
Metallurgical Industries, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
WE STAND CORRECTED 

To the Eprror: In the interest of 
accuracy, I want to call your atten- 
tion to a slight error in the NIAA 
Membership Roster which appeared in 
Section 2 of your November issue. 

On Page 13 our sales manager, S. S. 
Kahn, is listed as follows: Kahn, S. S. 
Sls. & Adv. Mgr., Parker-Kahn Corp. 

While I personally do not mind the 
usurpation of my own “handle,” it 
might become a bit embarrassing for 
Kahn to find his name a part of the 
corporation. With a stretch of one’s 
imagination there might be some simi- 
larity in the euphony of “Kahn” and 
“Kalon,” especially if pronounced by 
1 Senator Claghorn. Nevertheless, we 
ure still known as Parker-KALON. 

As an additional and_ incidental 
gripe, I failed to find my own name 
listed as a member. Just for the rec- 
ord, I became a member of the New 
York chapter this September. 

Haro_p ELFENBEIN, 
Advertising Manager, 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, 
New York. 
FINDS REPRINT USEFUL 

To the Editor: Thank you very 
much for sending us the reprint of 
your advertising costs and appropria- 
ions survey that appeared in INpus- 
‘RIAL MARKETING (October, 1946). 

I have had a chance to take a quick 
ook already, and in my opinion, it is 
yne of the most useful studies I have 
ver seen. I think you have done 
ll of us a service by making it, and 
vould like to pass along my compli- 
rents to those responsible for it. 


J. B. McCirntock, 

Ross Roy, Inc., 

Detroit. 

(Editor’s Note: Reprints of this 
article have been prepared and 


are available on request at 5 cents 
each.) 





Cig (awy Constiiion: Markit Choad 


Suspended during the war, flood control, river and 


harbor and reclamation programs have started up 
again. On the basis of contract awards to date, a 
large percentage of this work will be done by A.G.Cr 
contractors. (Of one group of recent heavy construction 


contract awards, 80 per cent went to A.G.C. members.) 


Yhede Covrteaneed Meough 
She CPeeAbiOU 0 0 0 the management 


publication of the construction industry. The executives 
of A.G.C. firms—the men who make the final decisions 
in the purchases of construction equipment and ma- 


terials—read The Constructor. 


The 


Constructor 


Buildings - Highways - Airports - Railroads - Public Works 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 

123 WEST MADISON sT., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

35 SOUTH RAYMOND AVE., PASADENA 1, CALIF. 
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A New Approach to 
Industrial Advertising 


We offer advertisers a new approach to 
agency service the presentation ap- 
proach. In this, copy and layout are de- 
veloped not sequentially but at the same 
time. Appeals to logic and to the emo 
tions work together with maximum effec 
tiveness and economy because they have 
equal voice in planning and execution 

We have worked intimately in chem 
istry, chemical engineering, metals, plas 
tics, machinery, production, electronics, 
construction, the graphic arts and pub 
lishing, as well as advertising 

Individually, we have planned, de- 
signed, directed, written and placed over 
three million dollars worth of advertis 
ing to technical, industrial, business and 
specialized markets 

Ask us to show how this would work 


to your advantage 


DORING/ € SCHMITT 
” sie as dvertising 

19 West 31st Street * New York I, N.Y. 
BRyant 9-4017 








TEXTILES 


» tienen AL 


TEXTILES 
Panamenricanos 
EVERY LATIN-AMERICAN 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 


* 
EVERY MONTH 
a7 
Write for rate card 
8 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
393 7th Ave. New York | 
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Industrial Shows 
and Exhibits 











National Materials Han- 


Jan. 14-17. 
Public Auditorium, 


dling Exposition, 
Cleveland. 
Jan. 15-17. Hotel and Restaurant Ex- 
hibition, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
Jan. 19-22. Food Industry Exposition, 


Atlantic City Steel Pier, Atlantic City. 
Jan. 19-24. Canning Machinery and 


Supplies Association Exhibit, Atlantic 
City. 
Jan. 20-22. United Roofing Contractors 


Association, Statler Hotel. Cleveland. 

Jan. 25-31. Society of Plastic Engi- 
neers, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Jan. 27-30. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., 
Planning and Merchandise Meeting, Min- 
neapolis. 

Jan. 27-31. Electrical Engineering Ex- 
position, Seventh Regiment Armory, New 
York. 

Jan. 27-31. Seventh International Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, Lakeside 
Hall, Cleveland. 

Feb 1-3 New York Aviation Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 

Feb. 3-6. Automotive Accessories Mfrs. 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City 

Feb. 10-12. Canadian Hardware Expo- 
ition, Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

Feb. 17. Chicago World Trade Con- 
ference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 17-20. Concrete Industries Expo- 
sition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 19-22. American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

Feb. 20-26. National Business Show 
(San Francisco), Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco 

Feb. 23-27. National Association of 
Home Builders of the U. S. Show, Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 26-28. Association of Highway 
Officials of North Atlantic States, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2. Southwest Automotive 
Show, Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, 
Tex 

Mar 1-6 
School Administrators, 
lantic City 

Mar. 3-7. Institute of Radio Engineers 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Mar. 9-11. Southern Safety Conference 
and Exposition, Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
} am 

Mar. 9-12. National Institute of Dye- 
ing and Cleaning (formerly National As- 
sociation of Dyers and Cleaners), Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Mar. 10-14. American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers Meeting and Display, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 11-12. Leather Show, New York. 

Mar. 11-13. Midwest Hotel 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Mar. 17-19. Chicago Production Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-20. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, Coliseum, Chicago 

Mar. 18-20. Packagine Conference and 
Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 18-21. New York State Associa- 
tion of Highway Engineers, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo 


American Association of 
Auditorium, At- 


Show, 








Mar. 19-21. National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 20-21 Paint Industries Show 
(Southern Paint, Varnish Productior 


Club), Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 


Mar. 22-27. Western Metal Exposition 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 24-27 
Petroleum Geologists, 
Los Angeles 

Mar. 25-28. National Restaurant Show 
Chicago. 

Mar. 27-29. Black Hills Building an: 
Industrial Show, City Auditorium, Dead 
wood, So. Dakota 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2. Midwest Power Con 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4. Frozen Food Equip- 
ment and Trade Show, Horticultural Hall 
Boston. 

Apr. (Tentative, date not set). Na 
tional Premium Exposition, Palmer House 
Chicago 


American Association o 


Biltmore Hotel 


Apr. 7-10. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, Palmer House, Cl! 
cago 

Apr. 8-10. National Catholic Edu 


tional Association, Armory, Boston 


Apr. 8-11. Sixteenth American Man 
agement Association Packaging Exposi 


tion, Convention Hall, Philade:phia. 


Apr. 10-12. Eastern Arts Associatior 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 


Apr. 14-15. Industrial Accident Pri 
vention Associations (Convention and Ex 
hibition of Industrial Safeguarding), Roy 
York Hotel, Toronto 

Apr. 14-17. Southern Machinery ar 
Metals Exposition, Municipal Auditoriun 
Atlanta. 

Apr. 21-23. Canadian Restaurant As 
sociation Convention and Exhibit, Roya 
York Hotel, Tors nto 

Apr. 21-25. National Sanitary Supp! 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


Apr. 28-May. 1. American Foundry 
men’s Association, Book-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Apr. 28-May 2. American College 
Physicians, Palmer House, Chicago 


Apr. 29-May 1. Industrial Packagin 
and Materials Handling Exposition, Hoté 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Apr. 30-May 2. New England Hote 
and Restaurant Show, Hotel Statler, Bos 
ton 

Apr. or May (Tentative) 
Aircraft Show, Los Angeles. 

May. (Date not set) All Southern Hote 
and Restaurant Exposition, City Auditor 
jum, Atlanta 

May. (Tentative) Detroit 
Show, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

May 45-8. Midwest Safety Conferenc 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

May ‘5-11. National Plastics Expos 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago 

May 6-8. Petroleum Industry Electric 
Association Conference, Rice Hotel, Hou 
ton, Tex. 

May 11-16. Radio Parts and Electroni 
Equipment Show, Chicago. 

May 12-15. American Mining Cor 
gress (Coal Convention and Exposition 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Clevelan« 


May 12-17. National Marine Expos 


tion, Civic’ Auditorium, San Francisco. 


May 16-18. Laundry and Cleaners A 


Natior 


Builde: 
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hed Trade Association ( Educational 
Clinic), Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

May 25-28. National Office Manage- 
ment Association, Cincinnati (Hall not 
determined). 

June 2-4. National Association of Pur- 


chasing Agents, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
Y ork 
June 2-6. Association of Operative 
Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
June 8-11 (Tentative). Chemical In 
stitute of Canada Exhibit, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada (Hall not determined) 


June 9-13. American Medical Associa 
tion (Technical and Scientific Exposition), 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City 

June 15-19. Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of United States and Canada, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

June 15-Sept. 15 (Tentative) World's 
Industrial Fair (First Opening), Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City 

June 16-19. National Association of 
Cost Accountants, Palmer House, Chi 
cat 

June 23-26 National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Hotel 
Statler. Boston 

June 23-28. Railway Supply Manufac 
turers Association, Atlantic City 

June 29-July 5. American Library As 
ociation, Auditorium, San Francisco 

July 21-25. American Water Works 
Association and Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco 

Aug.. Ist week. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


Aug. 22-Sept. 6. Canadian National 


Exhibition, Toronto (Hall not deter- 
mined). 

Aug. 25-28. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National Ex- 
hibition, Vancouver, B. C., Canada (Hall 
not determined). 

Sept. 15-19. New England Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Sept. or Oct National Hardware 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland (Hall not 
determined). 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Oct. or Nov. (Tentative) Chicago 
Automobile Show, International Amphi- 


theatre, Chicago 


Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City 
Nov. 3-7. Second International Light- 


ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Atlantic City 

Nov. 29-Dec National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 











Ever since we went into the busi- 
ness of publication printing, long 


years ago, we've been playing a 


sort of cupid role. Our desire, of 


course, is to bring Quality and Fair 
Price together, making them one, 
so to speak. 

It's a laudable undertaking, and 
many’s the time we have proved to 





the satisfaction of publisher-clients 
that WNU manpower and facilities 
produce this happy combination. 
The question some may wish 
answered is: “Can WNU give our 
publication (weekly, monthly, an- 
nual or what have you) a smart, in- 
viting appearance at a reasonable 


cost?” The answer is... YES. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN cover 1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 





“Worth its weight in dollars and 
cents... anew book which opens 
mines of statistics to businessmen.” 


—Modern Industry 


Government 
Statistics 


for Business Use 


Edited by 
P. M. HAUSER 
and 


W. R. LEONARD 





“This informative ‘where to get it’ 
and ‘how to do it’ manual on the use 
of government statistics should find 
its way into every ‘five-foot shelf’ 
of advertising, sales management, and 
market analysis books. . . . The book 
is not a dry tabulation of the various 
series published in Washington. Rather 
it is an informative description of the 
fact-collecting and publishing activi- 
ties of each government department 
and bureau, Each chapter includes a 
‘methods’ section containing sugges- 
tions for the employment of the vari- 
ous series of data in typical problems 
of market analysis, planning channels 
of distribution, or allocating sales and 


advertising effort.” 


—Industrial Marketing 


“The long lists of sources are so com- 
plete that finding actual data will no 
longer be a chore. This little book is 
more than an aid, it is an escalator 
to knowledge!” 

—American Marketing Assn. 

N. Y. Chapter News Letter 

1946 432 Pages $5.00 
{t your bookstore, 

or direct from 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Sming- Ong 
iS BEST FOR 
LOOSE-LEAF BINDING 
The outstanding advantages 

of Swing-O-Ring.. 

. multiple ring page security 
..@asy page insertion 
..and compact construction 
ore available in a wide 
range of binder sizes for 


all purposes 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
SWING-O-RING BOUND MEMO BOOK 







































Division of The Fred Goot Co., Inc. 
316 DEAN STREET 
BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 



















































No publication in the Brew- 
ing Industry has equalled 
the progress of the BREW- 
ERS DIGEST in the 


seven years, 


past 


The Digest has shown the 
greatest gains in paid circu- 
lation, advertising volume 
and industry-wide popular- 
ity. Write for sample copies 


and descriptive data, 





fa iie@ (cle mee Pee) Sl eee 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 









Books 


for Marketing Men 








NEW HORIZONS FOR BUSINESS FILMS 
By Wilfred F. Howard 


Published 1946, by 
National Advertisers, 
285 Madison Ave.., 
New York. 


“New Horizons for Business Films,” 
an 88-page report published by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, is just 
what its title implies—a review of the 
motion picture and slide-film experience 
of a large number of the nation’s leading 
users of these media, and an indication 
of what other companies may expect in 
the future. 

Wilfred F. Howard of the Detroit 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, directed the film study for the ANA 
and wrote the report. The Thompson 
agency was one of the first in the agency 
held to maintain a motion picture and 
slide film department, and has collabor- 
ated with numerous advertisers in the 
production of films 


the Association of 


Seven chapters in the report discuss 
film applications, distribution, production, 
department organization, result-measure- 
ment and detailed case histories. To the 
executive toying with the idea of using 
hlms, the section which discusses thei 
application to direct selling, public rela- 
tions, sales training, education, employe 
training, indoctrination of suppliers and 
related corporation problems, will be most 
stimulating. Without being the least bit 
wordy, the report should spark numerous 
ideas out of creative men, and genuinely 
enthuse them with the possibilities films 
hold for them. 


[his should be their reaction in spite 
of the rather dampening effect the chap- 
ters on distribution problems and pro- 
duction costs may produce. Without 
1udited measurements of results, manage- 
ments are most critical of the audio-visual 
medium, and consequently the report de- 
voted considerable space to practical 
means of justifying the expense—when 
it is justihed. The report warns that it 
isn't always justified and details the num 
considerations involved. When a 
film is a success, it adds, the rewards are 
tremendous, as numerous case _ histories 
testify 

Most ANA members consider product 
selling the primary use for films, closely 
followed by their use for institutional 
The weight attached to their 
ise as a public relations medium 
in keeping with the growing recognition 
ot advertising as an important manage 
ment tool 

Well-written, with a succinct style that 
packs a great deal of information inte 
the minimum of space, “New Horizons 
for Business Films” is ““must™ reading for 
the executive planning the use of motion 
pictures and slide films, and for the adver- 
tising agency and film-producer. It is the 
most complete discussion of the subject 
available today 

Fortunately, the ANA films committee 
has decided to make the book available 
to executives outside the association, at 
$7.50 a copy. It is worth a good deal 
more than that to people seriously inter- 
ested in the business film.—J. P. Donyns 


erous 


purposes 


seems 
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HOW TO SELL LITHOGRAPHY 
By Arthur M. Wood 


Published 1946, by Waltwin Publishing 
Company, 

1776 Broadway. New York. 

Price: $5. 


Newcomers in the lithographic field, as 
well as returning veterans who are look- 
ing for a short refresher course on selling 
lithography, will find this book a simple 
down-to-earth explanation of the process 
and how to sell it successfully. As a 
matter of fact, the chapters on copy 
preparation and the lithographic process 
will be useful to anyone interested in this 
form of reproduction. 

Mr. Wood opens with a brief sketch 
of the discovery and development of 
lithographing, in the belief that a good 
salesman should have a general idea of 
the background of his product. A chapter 
on copy preparation discusses the handling 
of copy and photographs, selection of 
type, and layout. There is a picture-story 
explanation of the lithographic process. 
Other sections round out the salesman’s 
technical knowledge of the field with 
information on color, prices, office pro- 
cedure, and company policies. 

The chapters on selling cover the 
standard “do's” and “don'ts” of success: 
ful selling together with many special 
sales ideas that Mr. Wood has seen work. 
A discussion of the advantages of litho- 
graphing over other forms of reproduc- 
tion should also prove helpful to the 
salesman. 


SALES PORTFOLIOS AND VISUALIZERS 


Published 1946 by Dartnell Corporation. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., 

Chicago 40. 

Price $5. 


The growing revival of interest in sales 
promotional material is bringing out new 
visual aids of many types to help sales 
men in their presentations. Dartnell has 
surveyed more than 100 sales portfolios 
and visualizers and reviewed the out 
standing ones in this report. 

Dartnell finds that the basic type ol 
most aids is still the booklet, whether it 
be an eight-page printed folder or an 
elaborate leather-bound portfolio. Part | 
of the report describes a group of these 
booklet-type visualizers. The section of 
fers examples of aids used in direct sell 
ing and those used in selling to dealers 
It tells the background of the visualizer 
together with details on the success it has 
found. Photographs fully illustrate the 
descriptions. The second section of the 
report gives a cross-section of new, un 
usual visualizers that companies have de 
veloped. It illustrates the use of films 
slides and the stereopticon. 

Sales executives developing a visualize: 
for their sales force will find many adapt 
able suggestions in this report. 


Addison Vars Changes Name 


Addison Vars Company, Buffalo, N 
Y., has changed its name to Comstock 
Duffes & Ca. Partners of the agency in 
clude Henry W. Comstock, Kenneth 5S 
Duffes, H. Earl Close, and Frank J. Hess 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 47] 


Capital Goods Selling 


toward steady jobs and a satisfactory 
margin between wages and prices. 

That’s one reason why I do not 
like some of the terminology employed 
in selling machine tools. A machine 
tool salesman makes a study of an 
operation and recommends, let us say, 
three new machines to take the place 
of 10 old ones. He says to manage- 
ment, “If you buy the new machines, 
you can eliminate seven operators, 
thereby saving such-and-such number 
of dollars on direct labor.” 

Now if we are going to employ 
that kind of terminology, is it any 
wonder that the men in the plant 
may get the impression that the in- 
stallation of new machines means that 
men are going to be fired? Is it any 
wonder that men limit their output 
per hour, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that by so doing there will be 
more jobs to go around? 

Here are three facts I want you 
to consider carefully in relationship 
to each other: 

1. The average write-off period for 

machine.tools is 20.74 years. 

2. The average period of obsoles- 

cence of machine tool models is 

about seven years. 

3. In normal times it is virtually 

impossible to sell a new machine 

tool unless you can prove to the 
customer that it will pay for itself 
in less than three years. 
When you try to put those three facts 
together, they don’t make sense. 

If a machine tool pays for itself 
in three years and becomes obsolete 
it the end of seven, why should it 
be depreciated on a 20-year basis? 

This paradox leads to complications 
that would be amusing if they weren’t 
sO serious. 

A company is considering, let us 
say, buying $100,000 worth of 
ew machine tools. The controller 
points out that the old machine tools, 
to be replaced, originally cost $80,- 
100; that they are 7-years-old; that 
hey have been depreciated at 5% 
nd therefore remain on the com- 
any’s books at a valuation of $52,- 
00. The company finds that in the 
second hand market it could get only 
20,000 for the old machines—$32.,- 
0 less than the book value. There- 
tore, the controller insists that the 

w machines will cost not only the 
$100,000 paid for the new machines, 
but in addition $32,000 of loss on the 
old machines, or a total of $132,000. 


This sort of reasoning causes un- 





YOU'RE NOT JUST BUYING NUMBERS. . . 
YOU'RE BUYING QUALITY OF NUMBERS. . . 


—_—_—_—_— 





.»»- WHEN YOU BUY MILK PLANT MONTHLY’S 
NATIONAL COVERAGE OF 


Total number of readers plus the high buy- 
ing power of those readers are the factors 
that make a great business paper a great 
sales producer. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY readers are 
heavyweights in their own organizations— 
they are progressive owners, managers, 
superintendents and foremen of America’s 
leading milk plants. All of the important 
buying executives subscribe to MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY. They gladly pay the 
full subscription price, without premiums 
or discounts, because MILK PLANT 


Published by 


NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


327 S. La Salle St. SINCE 
1929 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





—_ 
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MONTHLY is the recognized authority— 
the down-to-earth specialized technical 
journal. It enjoys exceptionally high read- 
er interest, and is frequently quoted by 
scientific journals. 

That's the type of business paper you 
want to carry your message to the impor- 
tant buyers in this great 7!/2 billion dollar 
industry. 

You can do a top-notch selling job in 
this industry through MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY at low cost. 12 full pages for 
one year costs only $1,740. 






















Indiana-Ohio . . 





When you consider the solid sales areas for your 
ze equipment or materials, don’t overlook TIlinois- 
. the ‘‘Always Good Market’’ where 


public works projects for 1947 alone involve the 












spending of $850,000,000! And when you consider the 


best sales approach to this rich tri-state region, re- 


member Construction Digest 
guide for 8,000 engineers, contractors 


and public officials who make the 


important buying decisions. 
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sound resistance to the purchase and 
installation of new equipment. 

The machines to be replaced had 
no doubt paid for themselves in the 
first three years—otherwise the com- 
pany would not have bought them. 
At the end of seven years those ma- 


chines didn’t owe the company a 
thing. They had accomplished their 
purpose. They had saved that com 


Then they 


had become obsolete, high-cost items. 


pany plenty of money. 


Replacement was imperative in order 


to get more output per man per hour 


ONLY 


MAGAZINE 
Sores producers of 
SLEEP EQUIPMENT 


MATTRESSES © SPRINGS ® METAL 
BEDS © SOFABEDS * PILLOWS, Etc. 


BEDDING is the ONE Magazine reaching the top 
executives of plants manufacturing all types of 
sleeping equipment. Each month, at least one 
“paid-for" copy enters those plants accounting 
for more than 90% of the Bedding Industry's 
$200,000,000 volume. 

Since 1917, BEDDING has continually served the 
Bedding Industry with factual, timely articles plus 
authoritative news of interest to men responsible 
for decisions affecting the purchases of all but a 
handful of the smallest plants 
No other publication can give 
you such thorough concentration 
of this important industry—whose 
manufacturers are now ordering 
and buying hundreds of items 
vitally needed in the production 
of bedding products. 


For Detaled 
Reterence Dota 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 





222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54 


you 
SHOULD 
HAVE 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


« You do a better advertising job 








« You pay no more 
» You get greater results 


« You ore relieved of many bother- 
some, time-consuming details. 


We welcome the small advertiser with 
a promising future. 


Consult Us Without Obligation 


FRANKLIN FADER CO. 


Advertising « Marketing Counsel 
605 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2,N. J. 
Mitchell 2-8586 








And yet, here was a controller still 
insisting that the elimination of those 
old machines would cost the com- 
pany $32,000 on top of the purchase 
price of the new machines. 

The problem there was not whether 
or not the old machines should be 
replaced. Of course they should be re- 
The trouble was in the de- 
company. 


placed. 
preciation policies of the 
Equipment that may become obsolete 
in seven years should not be set up 
on a 20-year depreciation schedule. 

While 


Treasury 


there has been consistent 
Department resistance 
against the idea of setting up depre- 
ciation schedules based upon the es- 
timated profitable life of the machine 
nevertheless, companies that have care- 
fully set up individual schedules on 
each important item of production 
equipment have succeeded in getting 
Department 


substantially the 


Treasury permission to 


shorten length of 
the depreciation period, 

To my mind, it is incumbent upon 
both machine-tool-using and machine- 
tool-building companies to wage an 
aggressive Campaign on behalf of more 
intelligent depreciation practices upon 
the part of companies, and a more tol- 
erant and understanding viewpoint in 
this connection upon the part of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. 

The builder of such equipment lives 
in a perpetual risk of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature. 

In order to survive, he is constantly 
betting against the future. He is bet- 
ting that, through invention, design 
and research, he can improve the per- 
formance of his products at a rate 
which will assure him a continuing 
volume of business. 

It is up to us machine tool build- 
ers to provide manufacturers with 
the means whereby they can continue 
always to make better things for more 


people at less cost. I keep coming 


back to that phrase because it is the 
key to the whole picture. 

In other words, unless the builders 
of productive equipment can enable 
the manufacturers of this country to 
increase steadily the general standard 
of living, the builders of productive 
equipment will have to go out of bus 
iness. 

In conclusion—I might say that 
there is one factor in connection with 
which there is no risk. There is on 
factor upon which you can alway: 
depend, regardless of war, government, 
labor, or anything else. That facto: 
is obsolescence. Like death and taxe 


it is always with us. 


Lupton Company Explains 
Advantage of Appointments 
John Mather 


York, explains the advantages of maki 


Lupton Company, Ni 


appointments to publication representa 
tives when they call for the first time. A 
printed announcement is cordial a 


tackles the agency's ever-present proble: 


of being completely hospitable. Sign 
by the company, it says 
“May we ask your cooperation 


conferences with medi 


setting up our 
representatives on an appointment basi 
You know how crowded our offices are 
and we have found that the traffic ove 
the past few months on the ‘free for 
plan has been much too heavy 

“We still want very much to see y 
whenever you have something importa 


for our clients or for us. We have 
very high respect, as you know, for tl 
role media representatives play in ¢t 
advertising industry This 
f ‘appointments only’ ought to make 


arrangement 


1 
much easier for both you and us 


Marine News Transfers Adell 
Jack Adell has been appointed M 


west representative of Marme News. H 
was transferred from the publication 
New York office, and now makes | 
headquarters at 209 W. Jackson Bl 
Chicago 


Schleicher Gets Appointment 

William | Schleicher has _ beer [ 
pointed editor mn chief ot Hitchcock Pu 
lishing Company's Machine Tool B 
Book, Chicago 


j 
i 



































Approximately 200 clients, agency personnel and magazine representatives helped Techno- 
graphics, Chicago advertising agency. open its new offices at 112 E. Walton Pl. Dec. !3. 
In the above photo are (left to right) Ray D. Cunningham, Nox-Rust Chemical Company: 
Bill Brown, Industry and Power: Clare Wade. Wade Mig. Co..: W. C. Hasselhorn, Cook 
Electric Co.; Bob Rose, Factory Magazine: Web Coleman, president of Technographics. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 82| 


Evaluating Advertising 


inate as many other influencing vari- 
ables as possible before attempting to 
apply the data in measuring ad ef- 
fectiveness. 


The first thought that occurs here 


is an elementary one . . . the more 
circulation given an ad, the more in- 
quiries that will result. 

Totalling circulation of individual 
insertions in the same way in which 
inquiry results from individual inser- 
tions were totalled (during the period 
in which each particular insertion oc- 
curred), we match them up with 
their corresponding inquiry totals, as 


follows: 


\d No. of Total Total 

No. Insertions Circulation* Inquiries 
\ k 6,744 4 

B 2 87,910 10 

( 5 39,302 16 
etc. 


* Of all publications in which ad 
appeared. 

With an array of this data, we find 
the concept of “more circulation— 
more inquiries” somewhat true, but 
not to the degree we might suspect. 
Though there seems to be some cause- 
and-effect relationship here, the cor- 
relation is somewhat spotty and dis- 
ippointing. 

The reason for this becomes ap- 
parent when it is realized that we are 
comparing results from ads of differ- 
ing size. In our array of selected ad- 
vertisements, we have full-page, half- 
page, two-ninths page and _ several 
other fractional sized ads. It is a 
logical concept that a larger ad is more 
effective from the standpoint of in- 
juiry volume than a smaller one. 

But comparing sizes of ads with in- 
uiry totals is even more disappoint- 
ig than the experience with circula- 
tions. There would seem to be no 
easureable effect, even though the 
zes of the ads are carefully com- 

ited as the actual percentage of the 
page occupied, regardless of the format 

the publication involved. 

But when the three factors—cir- 
ilation, size and inquiries are com- 
ired side by side, we see that there is 

compensating effect in operation. In 
ther words, large ads that failed to 
pull well were in general given small 
rculation, Conversely, smaller ads 
it pulled well were invariably given 
ge circulation. Large ads with 
ge circulations pulled very well. 
all ads with small circulations, not 
well. 

This phenomena has been charted 
Figure 2. The three graphs show 





How Management 
Responded 


,~«* @ GA 908 SES eee * *3 


A state commerce department wanted to attract 
business and industry to its area. Advertising 
was aimed at management through seven 


publications, both newspapers and magazines. 





Look what happened. 

We were seventh among seven in total average number of 
inquiries drawn per insertion. But. . 

In total “ good"’ inquiries (rated by the advertiser) we were first! 
In total “ best’ inquiries we were second! Among “ good” inquiries 
our Cost-per-inquiry was lowest! Among “best”’ inquiries our 
COst-per-inquiry was second lowest! 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce drew the fewest average 
inquiries per insertion—but the greatest number of first rate prospects at the 
minimum cost to the advertiser! 

If you want to reach management directly, forcefully, productively— 


put this daily business newspaper on your schedule. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 





4 The source of daily business news in the 


nation’s greatest industrial area. 


Reach 70,000 











SS => 


INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 


Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Where is ? ? 
Railroad 
Purchasing Power? 


Here is a fact-packed folder giving essen- 
tial market data that will help you and 
your salesmen sell railroads more efl- 
fectively. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
And - - - TO COMPLETELY COVER 
THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 
RAILROAD MARKET... 


Advertise 


MODERN - 


RAILROADS 





Over 20,000 Circulation 


Cover All 3 Buying Influencers 
1. The Departmental User. 
2. The Executive Approver. 


3. The Purchases and 
Stores Order Placers. 
Ask to see 


“WHAT RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 
THINKS OF ‘MODERN RAILROADS’ ” 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicage 6, Ill. 


20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
present a 


Profitable 
Market 


for many items... 


Only ONE 
Magazine 
Covers This 
ENTIRE Market! 


: ortn ightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Sample Copies, 
Rete Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 26 
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clearly the lack of relationship between 
page size and inquiries, the slight rela- 
tionship between circulation and in- 
quiries, and the surprising and almost 
direct relationship between size-plus- 
circulation and inquiries. 


This last concept is of tremendous 
importance to this sample survey be- 
cause it is possible to measure such a 
joint effect. Once measured, it can be 
removed from the data with the re- 
sult that the 54 pre-selected ads are 
put on a common basis insofar as their 


sizes and circulations are concerned. 


This is a factor of great value, 


The measuring of this joint effect 
is exactly what has been accomplished 
in Figure 1. A_ three-dimensional 
graph which may be termed a plane 
of average of inquiry results in terms 
of the joint effect of space-circulation. 
Inquiry results are plotted on the ver- 
tical scale, with page size plotted on 
the shorter horizontal scale and cir- 
culation on the longer. This three- 
dimensional figure is the graphic ex- 
pression of a precise mathematical 
equation computed from the data we 
have so far discussed. 


Statistical Note: For determining the 
joint effect of the two independent vari- 
ables, page size and circulation, upon the 
dependent variable, number of inquiries, 
the regression lines were first fitted by 
the method of successive approximation, 
after which the type of regression surface 
formed was found to be closely repre- 
sented by an equation of the type: 

X, = a+eX,+e(XeX3)+hXy 
where X,;—number of inquiries, X¢2- 
total circulation, and Xs= page size. 

Solving for constants a, e, g and h by 
the least squares method gives the equa- 
tion for this particular surface, which is 

X,—=1.21 — .0096X, + .000015 (X_eX3) 
4 000027X. 

The standard error of estimate, adjust- 
ed for four constants, comes out as 1[4.42, 
and the index of multiple correlation as a 
joint function of X_ and Xz, as .67. 

Aside from achieving measurement 
of the joint effect, Figure 1 has some 
interesting aspects of its own. These 
will be discussed, along with the re- 
moval of the space and circulation 
variable from the data, in the next 
article of this series. 

(To Be Continued) 


Mook Opens Ad Agency 


Emerson H. Mook, director of indus- 
trial advertising for Kircher, Helton and 
Collett, Dayton, has resigned to open his 
own industrial agency, with offices at 
5025 N. Main St., Dayton. 

Mr. Mook was associated with Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland, for five years 
before moving to Dayton. He has been 
a frequent contributor to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Gafford Returns to API 


Jack C. Gafford, who recently resigned 
his post as national advertising manager 
of the Chicago Sun, has rejoined the sales 
staff of Advertising Publications, Inc. He 
will represent Advertising Age, INpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING and the Market Data 
Book 
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A Big Market For 


Lacquers 
Solvents 
Stains 
Enamels 
Varnishes 
Synthetics 


Spray Guns 
Drying Ovens 
Conveyors 
Compressors 
Spray Booths 


Our special Department 


For Detailed 


on Wood Finishing is Relerence Dote 
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published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 MAIN STREET © CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





CATALOGS . 
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LEADING ADVERTISERS 
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EDWARD STERN & CO., INC 
Printers Since 1871 
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Charts © Maps ® Slides ® Statistical 
Analysis © Graphic Presentation 
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‘llustrated Brochure “A” on Request 
Out of town inquiries invited 











The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


Radio Monthly 
Ups Circulation 

Radio & Appliance Journal, for- 
merly Radio & Television Journal, 
published by Kolpar Publications, 
New York, has stepped up its monthly 
circulation to 30,000 with no increase 
in advertising rates, 
Correction 

Incorrect rates for Fuel Oil News 
were published in the 1947 Market 
Data Book Number of INpuUsTRIAL 
MARKETING. Correct rates are as 


follows: 
Times 1Page %4%Page 14 Page 
1 $400 $275 $150 
7 375 250 140 
13 350 225 130 


Seventh and sixteenth insertions are 
in Oil Burner Show Number, pub- 
lished April 15. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 
Southern Industry 


successful operation of this nature 
are found there, including an ade- 
quate supply of suitable pulpwood 
from loblolly pine.” 

In addition, Armstrong is establish- 
ing new district offices at Dallas, 
Houston, New Orleans and Kansas 
City to facilitate the expanding busi- 
ness in those areas. 

Although Texas shipyards and other 
big war plants will cut their output 
for military projects, Texans are look- 
ing to the development of new peace- 
time products and the continued 
manufacture of war developed ma- 
terials to take up reconversion slack. 

The South is learning of new 
sources for products in addition to 
the development of known resources. 
Such organizations—the Southern Re- 
search Institute, University of Louis- 
ville Research Institute, Auburn Re- 
search Council, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology and others are con- 
ducting research and development on 
an unprecedented scale. 

This is a general picture of the 
South following World War II. The 
entire region is working hard to take 
full advantage of its greatest oppor- 
tunity to insure a prosperous balance 
between agriculture and _ industry 
which will last for many years. 

(Conclusion) 
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AUTHORITATIVE 


and Air 


The 
Refrigeration 
Conditioning Publica- 


tion... 





Refrigerating Engineering is the 
authoritative publication in the 
two-billion dollar refrigeration and 


air conditioning industry. 


Official Publication of the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, its subscribers are men 
who hold key positions in the in- 
dustry—men who design, specify, 
apply and purchase more than 
1,200 different items. 


You can reach significant buying 
factors with your sales message in 


Refrigerating Engineering. 


Send for analysis showing how 
effectively you can influence this 
vast market through Refrigerating 
Engineering. Just tell us what 


your product is. 


Official Organ of and Published by 


THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 


2 W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING 





Also publishers of the Refrigerating 
Data Book 
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REATES 
SHOW 


foreshadows 
GREATEST YEAR 


This month, at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, the 1947 boating 
season opens with, literally, 
the greatest boat show ever 
—over 200 exhibitors on 
4 floors, unprecedented 
attendance assured!... 
striking evidence of the 
tremendous increase in the 
boating market. 
































AND 


Yachting’s 316-page Janu- 
ary, 1947, issue hits an all 
time high—with over 200 
pages of advertising and 
350 advertisers . . . striking 
evidence of the recogni- 
tion accorded Yachting— 
leading publication in the 
boating field in circulation 
and advertising volume. 
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pachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street «+ New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0649 
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THE BIG NEWS 


for advertisers selling to 
the metal working in- 
dustries is the sharp in- 
crease in paid circulation 
of American Metal 
Market. 


Now being read daily 
by over 23,000 purchas- 
ing, sales and manage- 
ment executives in more 
than 8,600 plants and of- 
fices throughout the metal 
working industries. More 
than 200 leading sellers 
are advertising regularly. 


American Metal Market 
Published daily since 1899 
20 Cliff Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 














BIGGER AND BETTER! 


® Our new location, with triple the floor 
pace, greatly improves the facilities for 
ir highly specialized clhpping service. 
{anufacturers, agencies, associations and 
iblishers are using this service to collect 
jitorial publicity, to make research and 
arket studies, to maintain competitive 
ivertising files and to develop sales 
rospects. 
New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


GENERAL 
PAPERS APERS MAGAZINES 


314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 
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FTC's Trade Program 


the entire industry.» FTC is expected 
to prosecute violators, 

The more publicised trade practice 
conference activities are in the con- 
sumer goods industries, but the tech- 
nique is well adapted to the problems 
of industrial sales executives. Only a 
few months ago the $600 million con- 
struction equipment distributing in- 
dustry adopted such a code. Many 
other industrial groups have ap- 
proached Henry Miller, director of the 
trade practice work, for information 
on procedure. 

Such codes pin down definitions of 
industry sales expressions so there can 
be little chance of misrepresentation. 
Conditions of “guarantees,” discounts, 
invoicing, Consignment are all worked 
out. Rules dealing with defamation 
of competitors, commercial bribery, 
imitation of trademark may be in- 
cluded. 

But whatever the indust:v’s prob- 
lem, the trade practice code is de- | 
signed to give it as an industry an 
opportunity to do some of its own 
policing. FTC, in the past the most 
aloof of government agencies, is of- 
fering a working relationship which 
is probably the best opportunity bus- 
iness has ever had to prove that self 
regulation can be effective. 


Educators Suggest Pre-Check 
on Free Teaching Aids 


“Commercial companies issuing free sup- 
plementary teaching materials to schools 
would find a greater acceptance for their 
material if they had the copy and illus- 
trations approved beforehand by prom- 
inent educators or educational groups,” 
is the opinion of 80% of the school ad- 
ministrators who replied to questionnaires 
issued by The Natton’s Schools in a re- 
cent poll. 

Less than one third of the schoolmen 
who replied called for reduction of 
propaganda for a particular product in 
commercially furnished institutional aids 
Only 17% would eliminate all propa- 
ganda for a particular product 


Electronic Monthly 
Changes Name 


Completing an eight-month period of 
testing editorial content and _ format, 
Electronic Equipment News, New York, 
has adopted the new name of Electronic 
Equipment Industry. The business paper 
will accept advertising effective with the 
December issue, guaranteeing an_ initial 
print order of 25,000. Alex H. Kolbe is 
publisher, and Mel Park, editor. 


Kelly Edits Society’s Monthly 


Fred C. Kelly, Jr., formerly editor of 
Army and Navy Ordnance journals with 
Cushing & Nevell, has been named editor 
of Refrigerating Engineer, published by 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, New York. 
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W. are in the business of making“ 
complicated things easy to under- 
stand. We teach calculus without 


using the ugly word. We make 


sewage treatment plants sound 
exciting, and the intricacies of 
resistance welding crystal clear. 
We do this with words and pic- 
tures, and a lot of techniques we 
learned from the U.S. Navy. 


Ours is an organization of 100 
people—scientists, engineers, ar- 
tists, writers and photographers. 
We define our services as Public 
Relations and Technical Sales 
Promotion. Some of our clients 
call this an entirely new business. 
All agree that it stimulates sales. 


In the past year we have worked 
for Western Electric Company, 
General Electric Company, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, American Gas Association, 
National Radio Institute, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Por- 
table Products Corporation, and 
the Ford Instrument Company. 
If it is difficult to make your cus- 
tomers understand your products 
and services, we would like to 


work for you. 


PHILIP E. 


WILCOX, we. 


39 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “‘plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 

The Fensholt 
Company offers re- 
rional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the 
spot” service is avail 
able for all merchan- 

dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 
With export ~{ 
counsel in New an 
York, latest in- 
formation is as- 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 
Publicity pro- 
| grams, from 
' “new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 

ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visi- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also cour - 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


= TINE, 
®¥ ADVERTISING 

360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

*weT*®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continento! Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1033. Advertising — Better Economic 
Buy Than Ever. 

While advertising rates have gone up, 
the cost of a potential advertising impres- 
sion in most major media has not gone 
up, but has actually declined below the 
1939 figure in some cases, according to 
this recent study by Advertising Age. 
The survey of magazines and farm papers 
covers 31 major publications. Current 
ABC figures used in the survey show 
that the combined circulations of these 
31 publications is 28% over the 1939 
figure. Their rates for single, full-page, 
black-and-white ads went up only 24%. 
The report also contains graphs outlining 
wl.at has-heppened to media costs in rela- 
fin to general costs and advertising pro- 
luction costs 


1034. What's Ahead in the Power Field 
for 1947. 

Philip W. Swain, editor of Power, sees 
the possibility of self-sufficient atomic 
power plants within 10 years. He dis- 
cusses this together with other trends in 
the power field in this 10-page booklet. 
He includes data on the prospects for 
gas turbine and atomic power plants, the 
demand for improvement and moderniza- 
tion in all plants, and building programs 
of public utilities. 


1035. 1946 Annual Mill Check-Up. 
This is a reprint of the Annual Mill 
Check-Up section of the November, 1946, 
issue of Textile World. It gives an over- 
all picture of what has been happening 
in the textile industry during the last 
year. Highlighting the article is the 
story of 1946 textile industry improve- 
ment plans, estimated to total nearly $300 
million. Case studies provide typical 
examples of modernization and expansion 
programs in cotton mills, woolen mills, 
knitting mills and synthetic mills. 


1036. Electrical Manufacturing List of 
Sales Agents. 

Electrical Manufacturing has published 
in booklet form this listing of individuals 
and organizations who act as sales agents 
for producers of electrical and mechanical 
products. It includes some 477 agent 
organizations. The agents are listed by 
cities. It also contains the names of 
manufacturers’ sales agents in the prin- 
cipal Canadian cities. 


1037. Education Is Big Business. 
During the war, capital expenditures 
for school plants and equipment were 
reduced to the vanishing point. This 
report, published by School Management, 
predicts a building boom in the school 
field which will last from five to 10 years. 
It contains in graphic form vital statistics 
and basic facts on the schoel market which 
demonstrate its importance to manufac- 


turers and advertisers of school products 
and services. 


1038. A Billion in Building. 

Building permits totalling more thar 
$1 billion were issued in the 11 Far 
Western states, Alaska, Hawaii and British 
Columbia in the year following the war's 
end. This is pointed out in a 12-page 
booklet published by the editors of Ves 
ern Building. The booklet presents a 
market study of the Western building 
products retail distribution field. It out 
lines regional differences in Western and 
Eastern markets and explains Wester: 
distribution methods for building products. 
It also lists 24 types of products handled 
by Western retail lumber and building 
material dealers, with the number of deal 
ers handling each type. 


1039. Continuing Study of Preferences 
in Industrial Literature. 

Here is the third annual report in a 
continuing study of preferences in indus 
trial direct-mail. The market research 
department of Edward Stern & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, is conducting the study. The 
1946 study reveals preferences of execu- 
tives and purchasing agents with regard 
to ad size, size of illustration, length and 
type of copy and other physical qualities 
of industrial direct-mail. The report pre- 
sents the results in easily-read graphic 
form. An interpretation of the Sollee 
follows. A section of the report presents 
certain specific problems in direct-mail 
and shows how to correlate the survey 
results to clarify these problems. 


1040. 101 Tools for Breaking Apart 
the Break-Even Point. 

This is a check list published by Reiss 
Advertising, New York, of advertising 
and selling tools that were generally used 
by industrial organizations before the wat 
Executives will find this list helpful in 
checking present operations of their busi- 
ness. In doing so, they may find that 
they are overlooking some valuable ideas 
that will increase the effectiveness of their 
advertising and sales promotion. 


1041. When the Curve Is Up. 

This 23-page brochure, distributed by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, shows 
the degree to which well directed adver 
tising can be applied toward further re- 
ducing the unit cost of making a sal 
The more steps that can be performed 
by high speed, low cost, selling tools, it 
points out, the faster salesmen can pr 
duce finished orders. Colorful, graphi 
presentations illustrate a rich source 0! 
profit possibilities that lie in the prope! 
coordination of sales-work and advert 
ing to increase the efficiency of taking 
the product to market. 


e Information compiled by publishers and others can be secured with- 
out cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publishers. 
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